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2.00 per annum, inadvance. $2.50 if not paid in 
“aivanee. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 


No paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
vrietor, until all arrearayges are paid. 
All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN 


use in its columns must sign their name, not 

essarily for, publication, but_as a guarantee of 

i faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
vaste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
pon but one side, 

Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish. 

Tur PLOVTGHMAN Offers 1 advantages to adver- 

sers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
tive and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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Improving Pastures. 

\lmost every season we receive inquiries 
astothe best methods of improving our 
pasture lands. When we think of the many 
thousand acres in the Eastern States that 
are used only as pastures, and the great 
ditterence between those pastures when at 
their best inearly spring and in the fall, 
aud the great falling off in their condition 
in the midsummer weather, this question 
seems to bean important one. Not only 
should those fields feed more animals than 
they do now in the best of the season, but 
they should not fail by reason of drought so 
quickly as now, or be practically barren of 
cood grass for weeks or months when the 
farmer is trusting to them to keep his stock. 
The best way would be to so work such 
fields as to deepen the soil by plowing and 
taking out all stones and all bushes near the 
surface, and adding manure enough to en- 
rich itabout two feet deep. Then drain 
the low lands so that they may bear good 
crasses instead of bog grass or poor swale 
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sults. If this does not convince one of the 
value of spraying and fertilizing, then you 
are justified in giving up both practices. 
Sometimes exceptionally good seasons will 
not make the difference between care and 
neglect of an orchard very apparent. When 
the blights and insects are not around in the 
orchards much, and the season is well 
adapted to produce good crops of fruits, 
even the neglected orchards will show a fair 
yield ; but, then, every orchard in the coun- 


ments built according to the plans of the 
government experts. We will do nothing of means of utilizing its abandoned farms. 
the kind, but will act entirely in co-opera- Out in the country, well-tilled fields may be 
| seen for miles until an approach is made of 


tion with the fruit-grower. 


| 


i 
Massachusetts is endeavoring to fird some 


“*T remember an instance of some inspec-' say twenty miles to a large city, when the wharves. 


tion made by the Canadian inspectors at, houses disappear and fields are seen in 
Montreal last year. They had opened sev-| weeds, with no evidence of cultivation. 
eral barrels out of each lot intended to be people find better employment in the city at 
exported, and found quite a quantity of the factories than by working in the fields. 
apples in such a condition as couldeven The New York Press suggests that these 


The 


then be unsalable at home and consequently farms may be used with good effect by fit- condition asa rule. 


| try is full, and it is no sign of good farming worthless abroad. 


ting them up as country resorts for the tem- 
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packages. It is suggested that boxes of | which the flour eames be i 

- es went. Luckil 
good material should be used in this trade, | there was but one hive at which she rae 
~~ especially that the covers should be so|them. She smoked both colonies severely, 
astened as not to come off in handling at | then with the help of a boy she changed the 


hives each to the position of the other. This 


The improved packing of cotton by the | done, she took three frames o i 
square bale compress companies has at-| all the bees that were on it = part th 
tracted the attention of dealers, who are|colony and put them in the hive that had 
also favorably impressed with the round| been robbed, from which she took three 
bales which bring the cotton in excellent | frames of honey that she placed in the bive of 


the robbers. Then she smoked them a little 


It is thought that the cases now used for| more. ‘n this way they were so mixed that 
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hay. 

Put most farmers will say that this is not 
practical because of the expense, and that 
they have not the money to do it, or if they 
had they could invest it ina better way. 
While this is not a certain thing, most o 
this land, if this work were done and well 
done, would be worth more for eultivation 
or for growing hay than to be used as past- 
ure, 

We have seen smail fields improved very 
much by putting hogs on them for two or 
three years, during which time they would 
root out and bring to the surface nearly all 
the stone not too large for a man to lift, and 
would destroy many of the bushes and 
Then a year or two of sheep to 
browse down the rest of the bushes, and as 
both hogs and sheep would add much fer- 

to the land by their droppings, the 
land would be in condition, after the stones 
« carried off, to be plowed and reseeded. 

This method, however, we consider only 

be profitable when the stock put on is 
‘enough to well work the land, and 

fed so liberally that they will not be 
endent upon the pasture for their living, 
« obliged to exercise any more than is 
consistent with good growth and the pro- 
tion by the stock, hogs of good, thrifty, 
maturing pigs, and by the sheep of 
‘ lambs and wool. If this is not the 
. the loss onswine and sheep will cost 
about as much as it would to hire help to 
the improvement by the better and 


W eed s. 


r Way. 

o the work by green manuring may be 
way when land is not too stony, and 
» easily plowed, but to do it in this way 
«round does not prevent it from be- 
ject to drying up when a dry season 
and often it is difficult to get a good 
- ‘rop, especially of clover, togrow upon 
il. There are crops like rye, buck- 
rape and flat turnips that will grow 
hin soils with a little mineral fertilizer 
them a start, and when plowed under, 
setable matter to the soil, but they 
ot, like clover or peas, the ability to 
itrogen from the air, or only to a lim- 
tent, and until the soil is made fertile 
‘he surface there can be no surety that 

| not suffer from drought. 
i suggest no better way than to take 
ea of the pasture each year and 
improve it by any one of the above 
s,and to grow forage crops to feed 
‘ing the summer, and ensilage for 
use, keeping good stock to use them 
ing moreand richer manure by their 
| by the grain bought to make a well- 
d ration, thus trying to keep mowing 
{ cultivated land up to their full pro- 
. and having something left to en- 
irt of the pasture each year. This 
lually improve the best parts of the 
‘s, While the poorer parts can be left 
wood, perhaps pine, maple or even 
>, that in a few years will give an in- 
while the area of improved pasture 
d more stock than the whole does 





aying and Cultivating Orchards. 
der to get the most from the orchards 
is nothing like thorough spraying 
e season, and liberal fertilizing with 
and commercial and barnyard ma- 
No surer protection against blights, 
‘its and other injuries can be con- 
The force of this is not always ap- 
| ‘ed. Sometimes it is necessary to 
«lesson brought straight home. ‘Vell, 
wishes to learn by experience, take 
‘chards or two parts of the same or- 
, and spray and fertilize one and neg- 
‘\e other, Keep at it for two or three 
“sons, in order to make sure of the re- 


that one has raised a good crop. 


It is the off season that tells. When all 
other fruit trees are injured by the blight. 
insects or dry weather, then is the time 
that your trees will pay the most if full. 
It is in the off season that the experienced 
horticulturist makes his greatest profits 
He has fruit to sell when nobody else has, 
and the high prices he receives for it make 
his profits large and satisfactory. It costs 
to fertilize and spray the trees every sea 
son; but the work will pay if done thor 
oughly and economically. The spraying 
should be so thorough on every tree and 
on every side and part of the tree that no 
insect is missed. Only in this way will 
the tree be absolutely guarded against at- 
tack. The fertilizing with ashes and ma- 
nures should be conducted in the same thor- 
ough and economical way. Not a load of 
either should be wasted. Only so much as 
the trees and vines need should be used, and 
some years the soil may get so full that 
nothing buta little stirring and plowing 
will be needed. We donot wish to over- 
feed the soil lest it should get sour. Trees 
growing on rich soil, supplied with ashes, 
potash and phosphoric acid, will grow so 
thriftily that they will not be very suscepti- 
ble to the attacks of insects and blights. 
They form their own protection in the 
strong, vigorous growth of root, trunk and 
leaves. A. B. BARRETT. 

Minnesota. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


“* The recent Paris Exposition has taught | 


us several things,’”’ said assistant pomolo- 
gist W. A. Taylor of the Department of 


Agriculture. ‘* We have learned that Europe formed for this work. 


** All of these things you see have some 
weight and we will go along slowly in order 
that we might understand all varying .con- 
ditions and methods of handling. 

**Congress in the recent agricultural ap- 
propriation bill made provision for such 
fruit shipments as we contemplate, and 
while we will probably contine ourselves 
alone to experiments with pearsand apples, 
no doubt we will also adapt ourselves to 
other fruits.”’ 


On the farm of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, states an article in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 133, Experiment 


porary oecupation of peoplein the city,who, 
every. year, are anxious to escape the summer 
heat. 45 the Press says, the abandoned 


| farm can be made a healthful and per- 


manently attractive summer home for the 
small salaried professional man or teacher 
now living in college towns, or small-sized 
cities. He may find a permanent invest- 
ment in an abandoned farm, rather than 
spending time and energy seeking for a 
place where he might stay two or three 
months in the summer. An abandoned 
farm can be turned into a home where all 
care and mental toil may be abandoned and 


a rest so much desired obtained. | 


Station Work, now in press, is an acre of, 
land in wheat which had never been ma- | Consul-General Guenther at Frankfort, | 
nured. Inthe fall of 1899 one-half of the Germany, notifies the State Department that 


carrying eggs are lacking in strength,’and it 
is suggested that a little improvement in this 
Fespect would bring profit tu the shippers. 

The jute sack is a better protection for 
flour shipped in sacks, because stronger 
than cotton. It is said ‘that bakers prefer 
cotton bags for winter-wheat flour, which 
have lately been much improved, importers 
insisting on getting stronger and heavier 
sacks, as when they burst the millers have 
to suffer the losses when inspectors certify 
that the textures of the cotton are not suffi- 
ciently strong, The result is, for their own 
protection, they are putting flour in stronger 
bags. 

Fruit comes in boxes, cases, bags,,baskets, 
bales, sieves, barrels and crates, which are 
generally sufficient for protection, though it 


it took about twenty-four hours for them to 
settle down and decide to which hive they 
belonged, but they did so at last, and both 
filled the sections she gave them with nice 
honey. She has tried it since when she 
found robbing going on, and it has always 
proved effectual. 


It is a good queen that will fill an eight- 
frame hive so that they will be ready to 
swarm in forty days from the time she 
begins to lay in the spring. To do that she 
must lay about two thousand eggs a day, or 
eighty thousandeggs. It takes about twenty 
four days for the bees to get ready to take 
flight after honey, or to go out in a swarm. 
She can thus take out no ,more of the young 
bees than were hatched out during the first 
sixteen days of that time, or thirty-two 
thousand. It takes thirty thousand bees to 
make what would be called a good working 
swarm, and she probably does not take all 
that are old enough to fly. Some of them 
are left with the colony with what remain of 
the old bees to care for the brood and eggs, 
or they would perish. The beekeeper who 
has a good queen in the spring may look for 
a swarm from that colony in from forty to 
sixty days, as many queens will not pro- 
duce two thousand eggs a day, especially 
early in the season, anda few exceed that 
number. 

Who first discovered that it was always 
the old queen that left the hive with the 
swarm, and that it was only young bees 
that went with her, or the reasons they have 
for being so sure of it now, we do not know. 
It seems to be a generally accepted opinion, 
and we could not prove it or disprove it if 
we were to try. Of course there are swarms 
that go out with less than thirty thousand 
bees, and a few may have more if the queen 
begins to lay early, or is unusually prolific, 
and the swarm is obliged to wait a few 
days for favorable weather before tak- 
ing tlight. The small swarms of abeut 
15,000 to 20,000 bees are usually second 
swarms, and it would be better to put two 
ot these into one or three into two than .o 
try to keep the whole number as they come 
out. Or they can be strengthened by taking 
a frame of brood from some more populous 
colony to add to the weak one. If it is 
thought well to add more than one frame of 
brood to a weak colony, take them to it at 
intervals of ten days, that brood may not 
hatch out any faster than it can be fed and 
cared for by the nurse bees. 


In California it is not unusual fora _ bee- 
keeper to move his colonies three or four 
times a year to bring therm to places where 





acre was manured at the rate of fifteen tons 
per acre, and the other was left unmanured. 
When the crop was harvested in the sum- 
mer of 1899 the manured piece yielded at the 
rate of thirty bushels per acre, and the un- 
manured yielded but twelve bushels per 
acre. Anincrease of eighteen bushels of 
wheat was secured the first year from an 
application of fifteen tons of stable manure. 
If all of the effect of the manure were ex- 
hausted the first season there were eighteen 
bushels of wheat to pay for hauling about 
ten loads of manure. But the effect is last- 
ing and extends threugh a period of several 
years, 

Major Henry E. Alvord, the chief of the 
dairy division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is now in New York city making in- 
vestigation along the line of the inspection 





of dairy products intended for export. He 
| is keeping in close touch with the exporters, 

so that proper rules and regulations may be 
It is believed at the 


is very fond of our fruits—apples and pears department that the first work in this line 


—and that there is a great demand for thein 


will be the inspection of goods offered 


in the latter part of winter and the early Voluntarily by the exporters, and that this 


portion of spring. We have demonstrated 
to the world that fresh fruit can be shipped 


from this country to Europe ina perfectly | 
sound condition, owing to the refrigerating | addressed the g 


facilities on board the ships. 
‘* But now we intend to invade the foreign 
shores just a8 our manufacturers and 


systematically about it. We will make ex- 
periments in September with a view of in- 
vestigating several interesting points. 

‘““Should the fruit after being picked be 
stored in the place of production until 
wanted abroad ; should it be picked, shipped 
to a seaport, say New York, and held there 
until wanted in February or March, or 
should it be picked and then transported to 
the distributing point, perhaps Liverpool, 
and held in cold storage there until wanted 
for consumption? These things must all be 
worked out. We have the market, but we 
must send the fruit in a marketable condi- 
tion or our advantage in that line will go for 
naught. 

‘‘We must also investigate other things. 
Should we pick the fruit before ripe and 
alllow it to be heaped under the trees for 
several weeks, exposed to sun and rain be- 
fore packed in the barrels—should it be bar- 
relled immediately and stored or should it 
be put under shelter at once? All these 
things areimportant. We must also learn 
how to pack. Should each piece of fruit be 
wrapped separately, should they be packed 
in boxes or in barrels? 

‘At the present time several shippers 
may be successful with one cargo which will 
bring fancy pricesand be sold quickly. The 
next will go forward under seemingly the 
same conditions, but will arrive in sucha 
shape as to be entirely unavailable. 

‘*¢ Canada carries on a sort of inspection of 
the shipments of fruit, and also allows sub- 


alone will keep the ofticials very busily en- 
gaged. 


A couple of weeks ago secretary Wilson 


| Farm School at Doylestown, Pa. This 


German newspapers report that the agri- 
cultural societies of Italy will pay a prize of 
| $193 for a reliable method of ascertaining 
the quality of sulphur and of mixtures of 
sulphur and sulphate of copper most effec- 
| tive in the use against plant diseases. Often 
| such mixtures, it is stated, are inferior, and 
' this competition, international in character, 
is thus offered with a view of alleviating that 
Guy E, MIrcHELt. 


j 


| difficulty. 

| Washington, D.C. 
| ~?>- 
Packing for Foreign Markets. 

| The matter of packing goods, even for 
' domestic markets, is receiving much atten- 
‘tion, but not so much as should be given it, 








‘for much of the profit of sales of farm prod- , 


ucts has been lost by careless packing. 
Many a commission dealer has been obliged 
'to return net proceeds, scarcely enough to 
' pay the cost uf packages, on account of negli- 
gent and slovenly packing. Three or four 
sorts or qualities mixed together often sell 
|at or near the value of the poorest sort. 
Packages of insufficient strength are often 
‘broken, and the contents exposed to theft 


jor waste. An attractive package is half | 


| sold at the customer’s first view of it. Our 
people are learning the importance of this 


raduates of the National subject rapidly; yet there is much stil] | insuftic 


‘to learn that will add to the value and sala- 


is suggested that raisins should be packed 

in much heavier boxes, as there is at pres- 

ent a good deal of waste through weak 
boxes: 
| There is more or less complaint that cases 
of American hams are not substantially 
bound. They should be made secure enough 
to withstand very careless usage. 
| Bales of hay and straw should be bound 
with very strong wire. 
; Lard is usually packed in tierces, casks, 
; pails and firkins. The oak tierces from 
| America hold 336 pounds. Lard usually ar- 
rives in good condition if there is no shift- 
| ing of cargo from rough weather. The casks 
| hold 112 pounds. The pails, containing 
twenty-eight pounds, are regarded as neat 
i packages, and they generally arrive in good 
| condition. 

There has long been very much waste of 
P stieen cottonseed meal because packed 
‘in bags of inferior material or badly made 
of good material. Flaxseed cake is in bags 
| which are substantial and satisfactory. 
Other countries ship mostly in bulk, though 
Russia uses bags to some extent. 

Meat packages are usually of first-class 
‘material, but they occasioaally show care- 
' lessness or haste in the packing house, being 
iently nailed or bound together. 


It is thought that cases of oatmeal 


| school was founded by the influential He- bility of the farmers’, fruit growers’ and | would be considerably improved if made of 
| brews of the city of Philadelphia, with a gardeners’ products. 
farmers have done, but we must go more: view of turning them back to their former 


occupation in which they thrived in ancient | certain defects in packing agricultural prod- | finest 


times, while at the present time they push 
and jostle each other in the endeavor to 
earn a scant amount of money, not even 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. 

In his address Mr. Wilson showed the 
Bible to be the original text book on soils 
and crops and its patriarchal figures as hus- 
bandmen and shepherds. He said in part: 
** Moses, the law giver, kept the flocks of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, in the wilderness 
while he was being prepared for his life 
work. - David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
was a shepherd when he was sent with 
loaves of bread and cheese to his brothers in 
Saul’s army. Joseph understood irrigation 
and the effect of moisture on growing crops. | 
Daniel knew the value of the legume in his 
food ration, and conducted the first experi- 
ment of which we have any record. | 

““There is no book in print,’ he con-| 
tinued, ‘‘of which I have any knowledge, 
that gives so many hints to the farmer about 
his business as the Bible. Every student of 
agriculture should be entirely familiar with 
it; its intensive and forcible styles are quite 
as desirable as any he is likely to acquire 
elsewhere.”’ 

Mr. Wilson must be set down as a Zionist, 
and an enthusiastic one, for in urging the 
Hebrew to get back to the soil—‘‘to the 
field where the trees wave, the grasses grow, 
the birds sing and the flowers bloom’’—he 
dips boldly into the Psalms and leads him, 
as he says, ‘‘ by the green pastures and the 





sidies for the erection of ‘storage establish- 


still waters.”’ 


| My main purpose is to call attention to 


ucts for foreign markets. The foreigner, 
entirely unaccustomed to the ordinary meth- 
ods of American marketing, is more partic- 
ular thanthe home buyer, and trade with 
him depends on catering to his tastes, hav- 
ing regard for his preferences and even for 
his whims. Consul Fleming of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, has given much attention to this 
subject, and his report to the State Depart- 
ment will appear in the next volume of com- 
mercial relations. 


well-informed shippers, case-makers and 
stevedores. There is little fault found with 
the packing of bottled and canned fruits, cat- 
sups, sauces, etc., but there is considerable 
criticism relative to some other products. 

In regard to apples, there is much com- 
plaint of undersized barrels. The apples 
are generally packed well in the barrels, but 
the suggestion is made of the value of venti- 
lation by small diamond-shaped openings 
cut in the staves. This is a Dutch idea, and 
it is said that theapples from Holland arrive 
ina more marketable condition than those 
of any other country, although the quality 


| stronger material. 

Fine seeds, like clover, must be in the 
cotton or linen bags to prevent loss by 
| leakage. Some shippers are inclined to take 

risks in this matter. 

A study of the condition in which these 
‘and other goods are received in foreign 

parts, and of the tastes and preferences of 
| purchasers in foreign markets, will prove 
| wisdom and economy on the part of shippers 
of American goods, agricultural and other, 
to foreign markets, and lead toa larger 
trade and better profit.—Country Gentleman. 





From it I obtain the fol- | oe 
lowing suggestions relating to improvements 

in packing certain agricultural products. , 
His information is obtained from importers, | 


Bees and Honey. 

The heaviest product of honey as yet re 
ported for any permanently located apiary, 
but not for a single colony, is that reported 
in the Gleanings, of an apiary which came 
through the winter of 1898-99 with 160 lay- 
ing queens. From these colonies and their 
increase they harvested 55,000 pounds of 
extracted A No. 1 white honey, an average 
of 343 pounds for each original colony. 
This was in Vernal, Utah, and the name is 
a hint thatthe climate must be almost a 
perpetual season of blooming plants. The 
same party reports that in one yard last 
season from 152 colonies he extracted 42,000 
pounds, and by sickness lost an opportunity 
of getting 7000 to 8000 pounds more. 


Mrs. Wing tells the Journal of Agriculture 





is at least inferior to ours. 

Butter comes in boxes, barrels, tubs and 
cases. The standard of imported butter, the 
Danish, is shipped in white-pine cubical 
boxes, each containing fifty-six pounds; 
thin paper separating the butter from the 
wood. There isa similar variety in cheese 


how she stopped her bees from: robbing. 
When she found a hive was being robbed 
she dashed a sprinkle of flour over the clus- 
ter of bees near the entrance of the hive that 
was being robbed. Having done this she 
went through the apiary to find the hive into 


'they will find honey-producing _ plants. 
| The method followed generally is that 
, adopted in 1896 by Mr. C. I. Graham. In 
| January he took a wagon load of about one 
| hundred colonies to the Sacramento and San 
' Joaquin valleys, to be there when the or- 
chards began to bloom. They were busily 
at work in February. About April the 
fruit blossoms had faded, and in April he 
, went southward to the region of the sage 
brush. This being out of bloom in July, 
he then went north again for the wild flow- 
ers of the San Joaquin valley again. Thus 
he kept them busy about nine months in the 
year, and obtained three distinct crops of 
honey, that from the sage brush being called 
about equal to the white clover honey. 

He has a wagon buiit expressly for the 
purpose of carrying them, travels only by 
night, and when he reaches the selected 
spot they are unloaded by night and placed 
in position. He usually allows about five 
square miles to one hundred colonies, and 
pays ground rent for the season where he 
locates, though there are instances of fruit 
growers, gardeners and raisers of alfalfa 
offering inducements to get beekeepers to 
locate on their land to fertilize the blossoms 
of the fruit trees, the peas and beans and 
other garden crops, and the alfalfa where 
seed is wanted. 

He has out now each year several lots of 
about one hundred. colonies each, and goes 
accompanied by a camping wagon, in which 
he lives and sleeps when he does not prefer 
out-of-door life, and in this he has all the 
needed apparatus for extracting his honey 
and straining it, and he remains a day or 
two at each place doing this, then moves to 
the next location. 

In the fruit blossoms and the spring wild 
flowers his bees fill their combs in about 
fifteen days, and his harvest there will be 
about one hundred pounds to a colony. 
They do better in the sage brush, filling the 
combs in about, ten days, and producing 
about two hundred pounds to the colony. 
The late summer and autumn flowers give 
about the same as the spring bloom, thus 
averaging about four hundred pounds of 
extracted hon »y tothe colony. Ashe is able 
to care for several yards of one hundred 
colonies each, it will be seen that he has 
considerable income from them. As his 
journeys are made by night, he seldom loses 
any bees, and the honey is taken to the 
nearest railroad station after being ex- 
tracted. ek 


Horses have to step fast to winin the slow 
classes inthe Great Western Circuit. Dr. 
Monical, by Gambetta Wilkes, and Major 
Mason, by Onward, paced a dead heat in 
2.093 at Des Moines, Ia., on the 16th inst., in 
the 2.25 class, and for a purse of $600. 
Major Mason won the second heat of that 
race in 2.092, but was finally beaten by Dr. 
Monical, so his share of the purse was $150, 
which deducting the ten per cent. entrance 
fee left his owner $90 net. Small reward 





for so great an effort and so low a mark. 





























































































































































































































not expose herself care). 








Hgricultural. 


Deiry Notes. 

When those who furnished milk to the 
contractors in Boston withdrew their sup- 
plies last winter, some of the creameries 
which had been abandoned that the milk 
might be sent to Boston were put in opera- 
tion again, and there was talk of starting 
new ones in other places to take the milk or 
the cream. The trouble was so soon over 
that but little was done abuut this, and we 
do not know of one that was built in the 
sections from which Boston had been receiv- 
ing milk. But the idea has not been entirely 
abandoned, and we think some work has 
been done quietly which may yet bear fruit 
and result in the starting of creameries. 
The good prices at which butter has been 
selling and the increased export demand 
has helped to create the impression that the 
terms on which the settlement was made 
were not as favorable to the milk producer 
as they had a right to demand, and even | 
that they have not been in all cases strictly | 
adhered to, and they intend if another 
trouble arises with the contractors to be’ 
better prepared to stand out against them. | 

Before decisive action is taken, there | 
should be an understanding as to the condi- 
tions necessary to successful operation of a 
creamery, whether by an individual, a firm 
or as a co-operative concern, organized and 
controlled by the milk producers. 

The first requisite then is plenty of good 
milk or cream to be had within a reasonable 
distance of the creamery. The use of the 
separator ou the farm or at separating sta- ; 
tions in milk-producing districts has en-| 
abled them to be run so as to draw their 
supplies from a much wider circle than | 
they did when the milk was all taken to the 
creamery. The Franklin County comneniey | 
at St Albans, Vt., which is one of the most | 
successful in the Eastern States, has about | 
fifty of these separating stations, some of | 
them being more than thirty miles from the 
factory, and the cream being sent 
in by rail. Thus they handle nearly! 
all the milk within a circle of about) 
sixty miles in diameter,and with a capacity of | 
some two tons of butter a day they are able | 
to have the best machinery and the best help, 
and yet to keep the cost of manufacturing | 
lower than it can be done in small factories. | 
The dairymen receive good prices for their | 
cream, and their separator milk is also an | 
important item to them, as in feeding calves | 
and swine it proves much more valuable | 
than is the sour skimmilk received when the | 
milk is sent to the small creameries. 
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To produce good milk there must be good | 
pastures in the summer and good fodder in 
the winter, with grain enough used to make | cow eat much or little, they having all they 
a well-balanced ration. But all this should | would eat clean twice a day. 
be where milk is supplied to a city market,| A more succulent food as ensilage or roots 
and if better prices are realized for the |in winter would result in more milk with- 
cream sent tu the creamery there will be ' out increasing the butter product. To show 


more encouragement to grow green crops | the advantage of liberal feeding he gave fig- | 


for summer and fall feeding when pastures | ures for five years. In 1595, given all they 


are short: to build silos and put in ensilage | would eat, they averaged (407 pounds of 
for winter fodder: to buy and feed more| milk, 34 pounds of butter, cost for food 
grainand to keep more cows and better | £10.60 per hundred pounds: 18, fed com- 


cows: to grow more calves: to make more paratively light, 4909 pounds of milk, 271, 


pounds of butter, cost per hundred $10.90; 
1805, fed liberally 7418 pounds of milk, 32 
pounds of butter, cost $8; in 1806 well 
ted 7454 pounds of milk #49 pounds of but- 
ter, cost 36.30, and in 1887, 6462 pounds of 
milk, 351 pounds of butter, cost $5.40. This 
is the average for the entire herd. 


and a richer manure and thus to grow 
better crops. 

An unfailing supply of water and ice are 
needed on the farm and at the dairy, and 
the water must. be pure. There are not 
many sections within our milk zone where 


these are not to be found, and even where 


they are not, the driven well andthe wind- All changes of feed during the win- 
mill to pump the water have solved the ter are best made very gradually, as 


unless this is the rule they cause shrinkage 
in milk. Regularity in hours of feeding 
and milking are as important as the provid- 
Cows of good butter-making breeds should ing of proper kinds of food, and they should 
be kept by the producers, and not such as have access to salt and water at all times, 
are better adapted to produce large quanti- and water should not be cooler than 6°, as 
ties of milk. 
the creamery than quantity. Luckily such 
cows, grades of Jersey and Guernsey, can | at one time. 
be bought at reasonable rates now, and leads to their drinking out of shallow pools 
farmers have been very generally educated | in summer, which are often foul and the 
up to a knowledge of the type of cow needed 
fur the butter dairy. Most of them have 
also learned that good food and enough of it 
is necessary to produce rich milk.  Luekily | 


problem for many a place, and also insure a 
purer water than was formerly obtained 
from ponds and streams. 


sively thirsty and then will take too much 





me 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Not many apples come in yet. 


Quality is more important to if it is the cow will not drink until exces- 5 ih. 
| 1,651,891 pounds, against 1,673,801 pounds the 


Their relish for warm water . 


bacteria in the water plays havoc with milk. 


to say we have reached the bottom price of 


the year. There are sume lots of assorted 
sizes, extra Northern, held at 20 cents, but 
most goes with Western spruce at 20 cents. 
and ash tubs are 19} to 20 cents for extra. 
Much is off condition on arrival,and is classed 
as firsts at 18 to 19 cents, or seconds at 16 to 


‘17 cents. There are some marks of Eastern 


at 19 cents, but bulk is 17 to 18 cents. Best 
grades of boxes and prints sell fairly well at 
204 to 21 cents for Northern and 20 to 204 
for Western. Extra dairy at 18 to 184 cents 
and fair to good 12 to 16 cents. Dairy in 


tubs, extra 174 to 18 cents, firsts 16 to 17 


cents, seconds 14 to 15 cents, and thirds 
12 to 13 cents. Renovated 17 cents for 
choice, and common to good dull at 
12 to 16 cents, with imitation creamery 
slow at 134 to 15 cents and ladle at 10 to 144 
cents. Jobbers are holding all good grades 
firm at 214 cents, though some grades are 20 
to 21 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 35,95) tubs and 26,883 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,839,496 pounds, including 
187,605 pounds in transit for England, and 
with the latter excluded the net total is 


previous week and 1,644,226 pounds the cor- 
responding week last year. This isa slight 
falling off in the home supply as compared 
with last week, but a little more than last 
year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 


ing date in 18¢9, and a ten-year average of 
87.7. - 

The average condition of barley is 91.3, 
against #1 one month ago, 76.3 on July 1, 
1900, {2 at the corresponding date in 1899, 
and a ten-year average of 87.1. 

All the principal States except Wisconsin 
and Kansas, in which there were declines of 
one and twenty-one points, respectively, 
and New York, in which the condition has 
remained stationary, show an improvement 
during the month, and, except in the two 
States first named,and in Iowa, where the 
condition on the Ist inst. corresponds with 
the ten-year average, their averages of con- 
dition are all above their respective ten-year 
averages. 

The average condition of winter rye is 
93.6, as compared with 89.6 on July 1, 1900, 
83.3 at the corresponding date in 189 anda 
ten-year average of 89.2. Each of the princi- 
pal rye-producing States shows an improved 
condition as compared with its ten-year av- 
erage, except in New York, where the aver- 
age condition on July 1 is #4, corresponding 
with its ten-year average in that State. 

The average condition of spring rye is 93.3, 
as compared with 69.7 on July 1, 1900, 89.7 at 
the corresponding datein 1899and a ten-year 
average of 87.3. 

There is an indicated decrease of about 
6,000 acres, or 2.5 per cent., in the acreage 
of white potatoes, with a condition on the 
Ist inst. of 87.4, as compared with a ten- 


| week amounted to 151,669 pounds, against | year average of 93.1. 
Some | 5140 pounds last year. From New York | 


The sweet potato reports are rather un- 


there are not many dairy or milk farms, ‘ : 2 : ‘ ‘ 
¢ Pm choice Norfolk bring $1.4) a basket. but | qos tubs were shipped. and from Montreal | favorable, a majority of the more important 


which are not near enough to the railroads 
to allow of transportation of the cream toa 
factory located at some central point. 

With the multiplication of dairy schools 


more easily found. A few 
| pears sold by jobbers at $3.25 to $3.75 a box. 
2 © | Peaches in fair supply at 75 cents to $1.25 a 
and the teaching at agricultural colleges it crate apricots at $1.25 to $1.50, anda fair 
is not difficult to find managers for the supply of plums and prunes at $1 to $1.75 a 
creameries who are experts in the most | crate as to variety and condition. Califor- 


— — of dairying, and = of | nia cherries scarce, and not many natives, | 
them have also as much knowledge of book- | tare dark selling at 8 to 10 centsand red or | 
No good Georgia | 


keeping as will be needed to keep the ac-| white at 5 to 7 cents 
counts straight between the factory and its | peaches here today, nominally $1.75 to $2a 
patrons and its customers. It may not be arden. with commnn ot ese te St 
hd a poo aia erg this 4| few strawberries, and they are from the 
Siness adliity and tact to d 


haps the one customer whois a sharp buyer, 
looking for first-class butter at as lowa 
price as he can obtain it. And with this he 


large 6 to 12 cents, and small 4 to 6 cents. 


|demand. Massachusetts and New 
will strive to increase his salary by selling 
below a fair value and accepting a bonus 
from the buyer. 

If all these requisites cannot be found in 
one man, seek for them in two men, and 
while the expert attends to his butter.mak- 
ing, let the other attend to the financial 
management. And when the right man or 
men are found, do not be afraid to pay fair| cents, and ‘4; counts 7 cents each. 
salaries to keep them. Many factories have | melons in good supply. Southern good to 
come to grief by trying to obtain cheap help, 
finding that they had only a cheap product 
to take to market. This isa worse blunder 
than trying to use cheap machinery in a 
cheaply built factory. 

Those who propose to start a creamery 
should carefully canvas their territory to|the season. California seedlings and St. 
learn how much cream they can depend ; Michael 83 to $3.25 for good to choice, 34.5% 
upon to start with, and then visit some fac-|to £3.75 for fancy. 
tory of good reputation to learn the cost of ;216 counts $3.75 to $4, 150 counts $3.25 
building and machinery, and perhaps visit | to $3.50, and 112 to 126 counts $3 to $3.38. 
several to find the best plans for the build-! A few Valencias, but no market prices. 
ing and best machines for doing the work. | Some grape fruit at $3 to $5 a box. 
Then obtain a plant rather larger than|arein demand with light supply. Messina 
smaller than wanted for the present need, | and Palermo, 300 counts choice $3.50 to 33.75 
in the hope of alarger business in the future. 


Pennsylvania 7 to 9 cents. 


$1.50 to $2. 


$20. Most lots from $20 to $3. 


Prof. T. L. Heacker told the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Society that the dairy 
farmer needs to purchase feeds containing 
protein to use with the carbohydrates in the ; as to size and condition. 


But | 


; with the | provinces, selling at 10 to 15 cents a box. | 
few employes, the many patrons and per- | Blackberries in good supply, good to choice | 


Blueberries are coming freely with good | 
: Hamp- | 
must be honest and faithful, not one who | .nire bring 8to10 cents, New York and| 
Raspberries in| 
fair supply, native pints 8 to 10 cents, west-| é © per ¢ 
ern New York 7to 8 cents, Hudson river | the area planted in 1900 is indicated. Of | York, 
pints 4to6 cents and cups 5 to 4 cents. | the twenty-two States having 1,000,000 acres | Dakota, Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota, the 
Green gooseberries 3 to 5 cents a quart and | Or upward in corn last year twelve show a condition is excellent, being seven, seven, t 
currants growing scarce at 4 to 6 cents. | decrease of about 1,:00,000 acres, while in| six, nine, eleven, five and eight points above | Of each parent in an accumulated degree, 
Pineapples in good demand and firm. Flor- , the remaining ten an increase of about | their respective ten-year averages. i 

ida, 24 counts 13 cents, 30 counts 9 to 10 | 900,000 acres is shown. Of the twenty-three 
Musk-| States and Territories having less than 


A few extra large sell at $35 to $40 per hun- | 
dred, me lium $25 to $30, and small $15 to | is 81.3, as compared with 89.50n July 1, 100, 


Navels 176, 200 and ; 
| ferred to, except in Mississippi, Virginia 
) and South Dakota, where the conditions, 
| represented by 88, 92 and 89, respectively, 
Lemons ; currespond with their ten-year averages, the 
condition is more or less beluw such aver- 


| ages. 


a box, fancy $4.50 to $5, 369 counts bring | 
about the same now. Turkish figs at 8 to 12 | during June, being 88.3 on the Ist inst., as 
cents a pound, and dates 3 tu 34 cents a) compared «ith 87.8 on June 1, 80.8-0n July 
pound. Bananas in full supply, yellow at; 1, 1900, 65.6 at the corresponding date in 
$1.50, $2 a stem, and red scarce at $3 to $5, ; 180, and a ten-year average of 80.2. All 
the important winter wheat States share in 





hay and corn stover, or other rough fodder —_—— 


that he uses. He finds 250 pounds of 
digestible protein in aton of bran, and 586 
pounds in a ton of linseed meal, and to buy 
bran at $10 per ton and linseed meal at $22 
is better than buying corn at 21 cents a 
bushel, oats at 12 cents or barley at 18 cents, 
while shorts are worth only $8 when bran 
is sold at $10. In the rough fodders, 


he figures an acre of timothy ylelding 
two tons of cured hay to have 136 
pounds of digestible protein to be 


worth $5.44. An acre producing two 
tons of clover hay would have 304 pounds 
of digestible protein worth $12.16, and an 
acre of fodder corn would raise six tons, in 
which would be 312 pounds of digestible 
protein, worth $12.48. At the station they 
are now using fodder corn exclusively for 
rough fodder, with a grain feed of ten parts 
bran and two parts oil meal to fifteen parts 
cut corn fodder, all being mixed by weight 
and the proportion the same whether the 
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BUTTER MARKET STEADY. 

The butter market shows but little change 
from last week. The extreme warm weather 
prevents much movement of butter. There 
was a falling off in receipts, but buyers are 
not taking very much, as transportation in- 
jures the condition in such weather. Re- 
ports from some sections indicate a shrink- 
age of milk and of butter production, due to 
drought and flies, and if there is a more 
active demand for home use we may expect 
higher prices. Some dealers do not hesitate 








Get run down, even if 

Cal ves they do not die. Hood 
Farm Calf Scour Cure 

and Digestive Powder, 
used in connection, cure 
scours promptly ; keep 
calves from shrinking. 


and $2.50. Sent to any 
SCOUP 2 Ee Fe 


& Co., Lowell, Mass. 











California | were 17,055 packages. 


poor steck from that duwn to 75 cents is | for the week ending July 10 the shipments | producing States showing conditions more 
(or less below their ten-year averages, al- 


The Quincey Cold Storage Company re- | though in a few cases such averages are ex- 
ports for the week as follows: Taken in, | ceeded slightly. 


13,421 tubs, out 2113 tubs; stock, 153,469 tubs, | 
against 142,373 tubs same time last year. | 
The Eastern Company reports a stock of | Virginia and seven in Maryland. 


The condition of tobacco is one point 
above the ten-year average in Ohio, four in 
On the 


24,837 tubs, against 22,752 tubs a year ago | other hand it is two points below in Ken- 


tubs, against 165,125 tubs last year. 


and with these added the real total is 178,306; tucky, three in Pennsylvania, four in North 


For the } 


Carolina and twelve in Wisconsin, while in 


corresponding week of last year 19,403 tubs Tennessse it corresponds with the ten-year 
were put in and %8 tubs taken out, which | average for that State. 


makes the,stock this year only 13,181 tubs | 


more than a year ago. 
a 5 ee 
Government Crop Report. 
According to preliminary returns to the 
Department of Agriculture on the acreage 
of corn planted this year, a reduction of 
about 400,000 acres, or five per cent., from 


1,000,000 acres in corn last year, only six 


choice $2.25 to $2.50 a crate, fair to good | report smaller acreage than were planted 
Watermelons in fair supply. | last year. 


The average condition of the growing crop 


86.5 at the corresponding date in 18%, anda 


Oranges in fair supply and selling well for | ten-year average of 90.3. The condition in 
| Nebraska is 88, in Illinois and Iowa 87, in 


Kansas 74, in Missouri 70, and in Texas 64. 
In each of the twenty-two States first re 


The condition ot winter wheat improved 


this improvement except Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Maryland, in which the condition 
declined during the month, three, two and 
five points, respectively. 

The average condition of spring wheat 
also improved during the month, being 95.8 
on the first inst., as compared with 92 one 
month ago, 55.2 on July 1, 1900, 91.7 at the 
corresponding date in 1899, and a ten-year 
average of 85. The condition i: Nebraska 
is 89, lowa 92, Minnesota 96, South Dakota 
and Nurth Dakota 100. 

The condition of spring and winter wheat 
combined on the first inst. was 91.1, against 
69.80n July 1, 1900, and 76.2 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1899. 

The amount of wheat remaining in the 
hands of farmers on the Ist inst. is esti- 
mated at 31,000,000 bushels, or the equiva- 
lent of 5.85 per cent. of the crop of 1900. 

The average condition of the oat crop is 
83.7, as compared with 85.3 one month ago, 


185.5 on July 1, 1900, 90 at the correspond- 


| th 


pared with last month, almost every impor- | 
| head of the nations of the universe. Soa 


Reports on the hay crop are in the main 
unfavorable, there being a decline from the 


| condition as reported on the first of last 


month in a majority of the more important 
hay-producing States. The condition of 
pastures has suffered impairment during 
the month, and in several important States 
is considerably below the ten-year averages. 
In some States, however, notably New 
Pennsylvania, California, South 


tant peach-growing State has the promise of 


more than an average crop, but in the aay | 


producing States the crop will be generally 


poor. The condition of grapes is excellent. 


against 6.17 pounds in 1900, 
Sa cia 
Boston Fish Market. 


The market is fairly well supplied this | 
week and prices are a little easier. 
cod is bringing 2 cents, with large at 3} cents | 
and steak 5 cents. Haddock 2 to 2} cents, | 
with large hake 3 cents and small 1} cents. | 
Pollock 1} cents, cusk 14 c2nts and tlounders | 
2 cents. Scup are steady at 5 cents, tautog | 
4 cents, with whitefish and butterfish at 7 
cents. Mackerel are plenty at 2 cents for, 
small, 10 cents for medium and 15 cents | 
for large. Bass are 8 cents for striped, ' 
and 5 cents for black or sea. Spanish | 
mackerel 10 cents, sheepshead 9 cents, | 


cents. | 





rhs oh 
While there has been a general decline in | 5 , ( 
e condition of apples and peaches as com- | '8 mixed in, but happily the good prepon- 


} 


The wool report indicates the average | 
weight per fleece as being 6.15 pounds, as | 


Market | 


Practical Sheep Husbandry. 


In these hot, moist days, when the deadly 
stomach worm is getting in its fatal work, 
the flockmaster should stand guard over the 
young lambs with a drench of toxaline. It 
is about the only thing that will settle the 
parasites, and with its careful and thorough 
use the lambs may be kept safe from harm. 

We want to see twenty-cent wool again, 

and are praying hard for it, but every pound 
of wool grown on a mutton sheep and sold 
for fifteen cents is ten per cent. profit on the 
flock, to which another profit of fifteen per 
cent. is added by the sate of five-cent lambs 
and four-cent muttons. It is simply ridicu- 
lous to talk about hard sheep times. 
Very fat lambs will at times, quite often, 
; indeed, in your warm climate breathe with 
some difficulty, short and quick, as if. they 
j had been run. The fat is apt to gather 
|; about the heart and intestines and thus in- 
| terfere with the due action of the breathing 
,functions. Over-fatness, in fact, is a dis- 
, eased condition, of which some animals 
|May very easily die. Some very thrifty 
| lambs, naturally inclined to this condition— 
' need to be carefully watched and treated in 
this regard. The condition may be reduced 
by shortening the feed and by giving one or 
two doses of two ounces of Epsom salts 
daily. 

When a lamb is two weeks old it is ready 
for feeding something in addition to the 
ewe’s milk. It is true that by feeding the 
ewe her milk will be increased, and we te- 
lieve improved in quality as well, but any- 
how the first thing to do is to feed the ewes 
for the sake of the lambs, which may be fed 
indirectly in this way from the first day of 
their life. The lambs are easily taught to 
feed by themselves if they are provided with 
suitable feeding pens into which they may 
go through narrow openings in which the 
ewes cannot. This is the simplest matter 
possible. ‘lo catch a lamb and take it into 
the pen and put a little of the feed provided 
into its mouth is all that is needed: the 
lambs will do the rest; for where one goes 
all will want to go instanter. 

If feeding makes the sheep it is breeding 
which maintains the quality. Nay, more, 
it increases this, for it is a well-known fact 
in breeding that change of blood, if this is 
good, strengthens the progeny. What has 
made this country the foremost in the whole 
world at the short age of one hundred years, 








' practically, but of two hundred altogether? 


It is, we may easily think, that the mixture 
of blood has contributed the good qualities 


until every good quality of each is now in- 
herited. We cannot forget some of the bad 


derates sufficiently to put us easily at the 


change of blood acts with all our domestic 
animals. This is to be considered by every 
shepherd who is wide awake and intent on 
increasing the value of his sheep. 
Newly-shorn sheep are sometimes affected 


—— | by inflammation of the skin and the tissue 
— it, which is known as erysipelas, a 


disease, however, which has several other 
causes. The most apparent symptoms are 
swelling of the head, throat, breast and 
belly ; the skin is red, the bowels are costive, | 
and the urine is dark colored. The treat- | 
ment should be to give six ounces of Glan- | 
ber salts (not Epsom salts in this case), ! 
After this has operated give linseed meal | 
gruel with one teaspoonful of tincture of | 
muriate of iron, evening and morning; then | 
feed bran and linseed mash in which givea 
heaping teaspoonful of an even mixture of | 
ground ginger, gentian and sulphate of iron. | 
Keep the sheep in a shaded, cool place, give 


| the cultivation of vegetables 1. < 





pompano 8 certs, and snappers 7 ‘ é i 
White halibut brings 14 cents, with gray and This pee oc pris Fadi 7 oe 
chicken at 7 cents. Lake trout are 10 cents guarded against with shee y ly carefull y\ 
and sea trout 6 cents. Sea perch are licents 9 hot spell of weather tes seas ~ anen, te 
a dozen, and yellow are five cents a pound, | Breeder re SD | 
with pickerel at 8 cents. Eastern salmon is ' : we | 
14 cents and Western 8 cents. Eels and | 
tongues are 9 cents, with cheeks at 7 cents. : 
Clams are not so plenty at 60 cents a gallon, 





. 

_ We have come to look upon certain hered- 
itary influences as impossible to be over- 
or $3to $4 a barrel. Shrimps 85 cents qa Come. We believe that they have a power 
gallon. Lobsters are steady at 16 cents ‘hat is scarcely realized, but when two dis- 
alive and 18 cents boiled. Oysters quiet but ‘inet influences counteract each other, it is 
steady at $1 for common Norfolks, $1.15 for ‘ifficult to tell which will be the predominat- 
selected and fresh-opened Stamfords, and ‘98 power We know a lady whose mother 
$1.25 for Providence Rivers. and sisters died of lung disease before she 

- >< Was fifteen years old. Her father, a man of 

The parasites are again attempting to get strong vitality, lived to be more than f 

easier access to the green leaves of the pen- score. She has had hemorrhages fro th ‘ 
sion tree. Commissioner Evans has shown lungs more than once. the first tim eis 
himself a person of too much discrimination forty years ago, and the last aon ions 
to please either the generous-souled pension thirty years ago, and yet a so 
attorney or the. afflicted victim of “pen- over sixty, she is living and in at “ 
sionitis.”” atively good health, though she > rc 








weather in winter Or tw Gd 


‘ any time. She has brough: 


ily of children, or what « 
large at this time, and bicds ; 
them and their children t«; 
This is a case where the j;,>. 
to weakness of the lungs h..- 
partly by care, and perha)- 
vitality inherited from her 
phrenologists call vitative:,. 
tion to live. Itis said tha: 
usually lacking in the color- 
if seriously ill they decide +) 
and do so promptly. makin. 
against what they think 
> >< 
HOOD FAR 4S BUTTER ; 
Economical Butter Prod: 
EDITOR MASsAcHtset1« |’ 

Dear Sir—We wish to repor: - 
ter test of Sophie Tthot H 
daughter of Toruno 2724, «:r- 
including Toronos Lillia: 
ounces, and gave as a three- 
milk, testing 506 pounds 12 « 
ron9o is by Sophie's Tormento: 
list, Including our show cows F . 

Sophie 7th of Hood Parr 
1895, dropped her last calf Apr 
week ending June 4, 1/1. <he ¢. 
ounces milk, that churned 1+ p 
butter on a daily grain ratio: 

2 pounds corn meal. 2 pou: 
pound oil meal. one-half po 
pastured during the day and gre 
in barn. 

This is a very €conomica! rat 
producer. and Sophie 7th. being 
handsome cows in the he: 
claim that as 4 sire of beau: 
Cairy qualities, Toron 


Hoop Far» 





—Recent experiments } 
that had been alcoholized, that 
showed that not only the animal-- 
their offspring were more sen-: 
eases than others which | 
talers. 


READ AND THINK 


Through arrangements with the publish. 
ors we are able to furnish our readers 
with any of the following books. and they 
will be forwarded postpaid on receipt oi 
advertised nrice. 


WIN G_-Milk and Its Products. 
apon the Nature and Qualities of Irair. wo. 
Manufacture of Butter and Cheese | 





WING. 2% pages, 33 illustrations. Pri 31.00 
BAILEY-—Piant Breeding. |»). : 

ures upon the Amelioration of Domes: 

L. H. BAILEY, 33 pages, = 

go Sea aie =1.00 
BAILEY—The Nursery Book 

guide to the Multiplicatior f art 

BAILEY. %5 pages. 152 fllustration- s1 00 
BAILEY-The Horticulturiet's ue 

Beok. A compendium of usefur ste" 

fruit growers. truck gardeners. fori-:- 4 

By L. H. BAILEY. *12 pages. Pric- 73 cente 


WILSON—Americar Ornitholoz;: 
Natural History of the Pirds of the Tt: 7- 
Illustrated with plates euxraved and 
original drawings taaen from nature |! 
DER WILSON. With a Life of th- 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. SS.) With 
CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE. } 
complete in one volume. Illustrated 

( loth, extra, black and goid 

J} alf Turkey Moroeco, gilt edzes ~ 


BAILEYW—Garden Making. ~.2:-- 
the Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. # 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Er: 

417 pages. 26 illustrations. Price. ___. 









BAILEY—-The Pruning Book Mone 
graph of the Pruning and Training of }la:-- . 
plied to American Conditions. By L. H. } 
pages, 332 illustrations. Price.....-......__. 


NOR RIS— American Fish Cuitur: 
ing all the details of Artificial Bree R 
of Trout: the culture of Salmon. » 
fishes. By THADDEUS NORRIS. ] 
Cloth, extra 3 5 aS 

ROBERTS-—The Fertility of the Land. 4 
Summary Sketch of the Relationshiy ©f Fa: f 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasin.z < - 
tivity of the Soil. By L P.ROBEPT~ :. 
illustrations. Especially valuable. Pric- 


e175 


$1.25 


BAILEY-—The Principles of Fruit Grow 
ing. By L_H. FAILEY. 4% pages. |): 

{t appeals especially to the horti t 
willing to have his brain direct an 
work of his hands. Price... _____ 


DOY LE-—The Illustrated Book of Domes 
tie Peultry. Edited iy MART! ) 
» full-page chron © flustrations. draw: 
by ©. Ho WEIGALL: and engras- a 
colors by WL DICKS CO. Also engra: i: 2. 


$vo. Cloth, extra... ...__. 84.50 


YOUATT-—The Horse. By “VI!! 
ATT. together with a general History of ° se.a 
Dissertation on the American Trottine . 

Essay on the Ass andthe Mule. By JS <AINS 
With an engraving on stee! and 3* i. : 
wood. Svo. Cloth.extra_. sl.75 


LODEMAN-—The Spraying of Plants. 
Sucecinct Account of the History. Pri . 

Practice of the Application of Lijuid-: 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destr: 
Fungi. By E.G. LODEMAN., late lr 
culture in the Cornell University. 
trations. 





~ 81.00 


iecestincssendnecenccaneceeseces<e 


McCLURE-—American Gentleman's Stabl: 
Guide. Containing a Familiar [»- 
American Stable: the most a 
Feeding, Greeming and Genera 
Horses: togethe- with Directions for 
riages, Harness, etc. By ROBERTI 
V.S. Mlustrated. léme. Cloth. + 2100 
American Angler's Book 
Natural History of Sporting Fish a 
ing them: with instruc } Bis 
ing and Rod Making: and 
ing. New Edition, with a pplemie 
Description of Salmon Rivers. Inia 
ete. By THADDEUS NORRIS. \ 
Sve. Cloth, extra, bev. boards, gilt ¢ 
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STON EHENG E-—Encyclop2dis Kural 
Spores. Comprising Sheoting. } . 
Fishing, Boating. Racing, Pedest: 
Baseball and the various Rural Gar >> 
ments. By J. H. WALSH. F. Ro > 
With 20 engravings. Crown ~* 
CHA WNER-— Diseases of th I 
How te Treat Them 4 
Special Pathology for the use of | 


=1.50 


| Stock Raisers and Stuv 


By ROBERT CHAWNER. Illus? eh 
hanna : S 


DECKER.—Checse Makin: 
JOHN W. DECKER. The Constite' 
care of Milk; the Deportment «! 
Manufacture of Cheddar, Swiss A 

and Cottage Cheese. 23> | , 25 
c_  -. “ins Ss. o8 

PEER-—Soiling, Soiling Crop: ::' 
Bara 4 Stable and Silo Cont: 
FRANK SHERMAN PEER. A ° 
edition of the well-known work 
treatise on the subject. publish: 
decimo pages : postpaid _...._.- 


KING—The Soil. Its Natu 
Fundamental Principles of Mana. Bes 
KING. 38 pages, 45 illustration: " 


BAILEY—The Forcing So: 
H. BAILEY, 2 pages. & ilinstra‘ 
Any of the above books + 


of price by t 
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Massachusetts Plow. (20. 
BOSTON, MA: 


BEAUTY FOR } SES 


Of the many akin diseases *: 
are subject to there are nw! « 


not be breusbt under 

Speedily Cured by the use . 

L () S i F \ 
G (TRADE SI 3 


Its perfect reiia’: 
im ali the forms «° 


ERUPTIOR~ 


from which horses sutfer > 
tested to by those thar i+) 
with th sfact! 


eham - 
sponge. Valuable for pris’: 
PRICE, $2.00, PREP +!¥. 


¥ UT Kiper Co., Box 214*.' ston, Maa 
AT ALL DEALERS. 
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$3.50 to $4.a dozen, and golden plover $3 to 
“i ‘i — with English snipe $3.50 to $4. Shore 
Practical Poultry Points. seany in teeumenen but we do not 
- Canadian Poultry Review has a long | ———-——— 

e, too long for us to quote fully, in 

1 it details experiments which have 

7) made to prove that roup in poultr 
not arise A ni the same coment x Orchard and Garden. 

from the same bacterial germs, as| The Weekly Oregonian says that the 

heria in the human race. They con-| Strawberry crop in Hood River in that 

i in both feeding and inoculating fow | State amounted this year to about 40,000 
ultures of the diphtheritic germ, and | Crates,against 28,000 last year. They brought 

case was the fowl sickened or affected | fancy prices at the first, but averaged $1.90 
‘treatment, although the same culture '& crate or over $75,000 in hard cash. Thgy 

sed upon guinea pigs, at the end of| were produced on less than 400 acres of | 

ost, resulting in the death of the ani-| land, and after paying pickers 14 cents and | 

in three days, thus proving that the | Packers } cent a box, the growers averaged | 

-re was the genuine article and had not | @ net.profit of about $150 per acre, though 

-s strength. the profits varied from $100 to $400 per acre, 
experiments made by M. Pasteur, | the average size of their berry patches being 

s authority on bacteria or bacilli, if |1e8s than five acres, About one-half the 

ne is, being, as it might be said, the! Pickers were Indians. Twenty-one carloads 

- of the theory that most of these con-| Were shipped away, of which eight went to | 

us or infectious diseases can be pre-' Montana, seven to North Dakota, three to 

od or robbed of their virulence by inoc-, Winnipeg and one each to Duluth, Denver 

on with a weak culture, which will pro- and Omaha. All of this may not seem so 

the disease in a mild form, and render | "emarkable to the present generation, but 
patient immune to future exposure, as {o those who cannot rid themselves of the | 


Poultry. 





porticultural. : 














joculation for small pox protects or re-' impressions gained of that Northwest terri- | 


. future attacks to a mild form of vario-| ory and its Indian tribes thirty years ago 
had shown that there may be other or less, it seems strange to think of straw- 
us why these experiments failed to | berry patches there, and the native savages 
iuce roup in the fowl, or to prove that} with their hands stained with the juice of 
jiseases are not the same. | the strawberry instead of with the blood of 
» proved that virus or bacterial germs | the white settlers. 

1 from an animal witha naturally lower 

perature was not active or lost its 

‘er when introduced into those of | 


The vineyards of certain counties in Cali- 
fornia are said to be dying in large num- 
: bers with a trouble which began three years 

cher temperatute, but that it; would act | re. 
en the temperature of the latter was | S69. Sut When Bae DONA SHIN RY ae 


tificially redmesd by placiag the Beet in | year and this spring than ever before. It is 





fee ie ooh _' not the phylloxera , because, while that d 

: abet phe os a | ease begins at the roots, this seems to begin 
. may : weve caine Prem act by the vine dying at the top and extending 
'f as wenien niiatedl in temperature | downward. Many vines died in 1900, and it 
‘hile fowl under healthy conditions were 


: | be as great. 
t atfeeted by it. ‘ 8 


| resistant roots, or those which have been 
ut he has not proved, as far as we have s ‘ : 
studied his reports, that virus from a fowl —— exempt from phylloxera, as well as 
oranimal with a naturally higher tempera- | of ate acres, that produced 240 tons a few 
ture will not affect those of lower tempera- years ago, did not produce twenty-five tons 
As the fowl are of a higher tempera- last year. Opinions are divided among the 
ture than the cow orthe human being, it! experts, as well as the practical grape 
might be possible that diphtheritic germs or | prowers an te whether it no new Meenas 
bacteria could be conveyed from the fowl to | is the effect ot Aaetamiinal sma 
its attendant, while, if the attendant had the | dry weather and the lowering of che eviecnied 
disease, the germs would be destroyed by | ure line in the soil. We hope it will at 
wher temperature of the fowL. (| spread to the grape-growing sections of New 
‘op, usually known as eanker in the throat, | most as unwilling to have the grape. erop 
s so nearly identical with diphtheria that it fail as would the growers. 
is unsafe for any one to attempt to doctor | 
or work long over a fowl sick in that way,| If it becomes necessary to water the plants 
and especially dangerous to those who have | in the vegetable or tlower garden, or seems 
been sufferers from throat trouble, or from ! desirable to do so, «2member that what they 
canker in throat or mouth. Although we , will receive the best results from is not just 
would not know a bacterial germ if it were | a sprinkle, that will lay the dust and moisten 
brought tous ona plate, we have a respect | the surface of the soil so that it may bake 
for them that prevents our wishing to be/up hard and dry, and be worse than before, 


auduly familiar with them, and. while | because it cannot absorb moisture from the 
we are not sure that the form of | atmosphere during the night, but they need 


roup which results in swelled head anda soaking of the ground that will wet down 
sore eyes is the same as that which shows | to the lower roots, and even tempt them to 
itself in canker of mouth and throat, we! strike down deep after more moisture and 
have seen them combined, and we have cured | more fertility. We never found better 
cases of both, but we do not care to doctor a results from water than when we puta tile 
case of the latter kind, and would advise ; drain down about two feet ina raised mound 
others not to handle them much, but to kill! in the flower bed and turned our water into 
ind burn every bird in which the disease | that. While before it had been the first place 
has made much progress. to dry up in summer, after that was done 
‘the plants always grow luxuriantly. It 
was an example of sub-irrigation. While 
we were doing this we could see other gar- 
dens where the sprinkler ran for hours 
every day, seldom wetting an inch below 
the surface, and the plants dying or failing 
to produce, because the soil never got well 
saturated with moisture. Whena rainy day 
came the surface was usually so bak: d up 
that it soaked up no more water than would 
penetrate the shell of a turtle. When the 


We expect the statement that we have 
cured such cases might bring us inquiries as 

» how it was done, and we will give a 
recipe for what we think is the best roup 

ie ever tried: Take equal parts of pulver- 
zed copperas and cayenne pepper, and add 
tu it about twice its bulk of flower of sul- 
phur. Mix this with fresh lard until the 
mixture is nearly dry enough to crumble or to 
a thick dough. Give this in half-teaspoonful 
doses three times a day. If head and eyes are 





now seems likely that the loss this year will | lost i 
It attacks what are known as, not lost its strength. : A 
 newed about once or twice a week, until the 


One grower says that his vineyard | 


swollen, wash head and nostrils with a 
mixture of equal parts strong cider vinegar 
and warm water. Possibly carbolie acid in 


garden is to be irrigated give water enough 
to cover the surface about an inch deep, 
allow it to soak in, and when the surface is 
dry stir it enough to give a dust muleh all 


a mild solution or some other acid might be 
substituted for the acetic acid of the vine- | 
sar, but as we never tried them we should! The cabbage, radish and onion maggots 
uot know the proportions, but they should | are the most difficult of all that the farmer 
not be more acid than the mixture of vinegar has to contend with among our insects in 
and water, And yet we repeat our caution. | the garden. As the mature insects or flies 
Io not bother trying to cure a very bad do not eat the plants, arsenical poisons are 
vase, or a fowl not very valuable, and do not’ of no effect in destroying them, nor do they 
do it then if subject to throat disease. , have any effect upon the eggs that are de- 
With chickens at two pounds each, Or | posited on the plant, or on the larva, which 
fancy well fattened at five pounds each, | donot begin to eat until they have made 
selling at 20 to 25 cents a pound, while old | their way down to the roots, to bore into it, 
owl must be in every way extra to bring 125 | and eat it until the vitality of the plant is 
vits, and ordinary lots selling at 10 cents or destroyed. Possibly a spraying with kero- 
vss, there is a great temptation to sell off all | sene emulsion while the young larva are 
that can be made ready for market in June, | goingdown would destroy some of them, 
while such prices prevail, as they have this | put it is scarcely practical, as the flies de- 
ear. It certainly is good policy with the posit eggs and the young hateh out for sev- 
young cockerels, and for such pullets as do | eral successive days, and when hatched lose 
ot have perfect shape, and if of a pure’! jittle time in going down to the roots. The 
reed, perfect plumage, so that they will be | most efficacious remedy we have found is 
to use as breeding stock. But good | the saturating pure sand with kerosene, 
llets in June ought to be worth more to | and then sowing it along each row of onions 
‘ep for egg production the next winter and radishes or around the cabbage plants. 
‘han they will sell for dressed. If we. ‘This repels the fly, and if one of the maggots 
vanted fowl for eggs alone we would will- | ae — cee 
uzly pay a dollar each for pullets large | 
vizh to dress five pounds in June, and 
uk wehada better bargain than to buy 
lem of the same weight in September at 50 
‘seach. That is, for the larger breeds. 
\ Leghorn or Minoreaat five pounds weight | , The man who would sit on a cake of 
‘ptember is nearly matured, and should ; ice to cool off would be considered crazy. 
“to lay before winter. Whether she| Yet it isa very common thing for a per- 
be kept at it all winter will depend | -_ heated by exercise to stand in a cool 
upon the warmth of the house and | raught, just to . 
cool off. This 
ire she is given. | is the beginning 


over it. 


Cooling Off. 


ve were keeping a good strain of pure-! of manya cough 
fowl, and hoped to sell eggs for hatch-| which ultimate- 
ve would not want them to lay much jy jnvolves the 
isthe winter unless the eggs were to, bronchial tract 

‘el in an ineubator to raise broiler} and the lungs. 
ens. For setting under hens the de- For coughs in 
| for such eggs comes in latter part of | any stage there 
|. April and early part of May, and! is no remedy so 
‘he buyers are usually willing to pay a valuable as Dr. 
a dozen or more to get such as they! Pierce’s Golden 
and the eggs should not be laid earlier Medical Discov- 
1) March. One who wishes to starta ane It cures 
sd = eng eep-seated, ob- 
if pure-bred fowl can often do so at stinate coughs 
“xpense about September, when the bronchitis, — 
's are selling off surplus stock to pre- pleeding of the 
overcrowding their houses. lungs, and like 
—____-—@-+—___—— conditions pas if neglected or unskill- 

fully treated terminate in consumption. 
Poultry and Game. There is no alcohol in * Golden Med- 
try receipts from West more plenty, jcal Discovery,” and it is entirely free 
sh-killed Northern and Eastern in from opium, cocaine and other narcotics. 
supply. Choice spring chickens, Accept no substitute for * Golden Med- 
s or roasters,are 23 to 25 cents, fair to ical Discovery.” There is nothing “just 

to 20 cents. Fowls, extra choice 13 ; 

. and fair to good 10 to 11 cents. Spring 


as good.” : 

“I took a severe cold which settled in the 
satl2to 13 cents. Pigeons $1.25 a 
for choice, 75 cents to $1 for ordinary. 


bronchial tubes,” writes Rev. Frank Hay, of 
Nortonville. Jefferson Co., Kansas. “After try- 
ing ee want a Ho Cure,’ a. < - 
s 81.75 to $2.25. Weste icec ick- out number, I was led to try Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Sta 9 apn po yrecagerndprsce tegen Medical Discovery. I took two bottles and was 
‘0 20 cents, fowl 9$ to 11 cents, and cured, and have stayed cured. 

sters 64 to 7 cents, turkeys fair to “When I think of the great pain I had to 
to 9%cents. Frozen stock selling bet- endure, and the terrible cough I had, it seems 

‘ fresh is scarce. Chickens 11 to 12 
‘or choice, 9to 10 cents for common. 
‘vilers 16 to 17 cents for choice, 14 to 
common. Fowls 8} to 10 cents, and 


almost a miracle that I was so soon relieved. 
“That God may spare you many years and 
abundantly bless you is the prayer of your 
“ys 10 to 11 cents. Live fowl in moder- 
upply at 10 to 104 cents, old roosters 5 
ents, and chickens 12 to 16 cents. 


grateful friend.” 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
ime at retail prices, canvas back ducks 
‘to $4 a pair and mallards $1.50 to $1.75. 








sent /ree on receipt of stamps to pay ex- 
pense of mailing only. Send 21 one- 
cent stamps for the book in paper covers 
or 31 stamps for it in cloth binding. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and manufactured entirely 





tries to crawl over the sand to another plant, | 
it is very likely to die if the kerosene has 
It may need to be re- 


fly disappears, but we have not heard of any 
injury to the growing plants by its use. 
'The sand should not have more kerosene 
{than it will absorb. Possibly plaster or 
| Slaked lime might be substituted for the 
; sand to some advantage, but where sand can 
| be obtained we think it will give satisfac- 
tion. 


Small fruits for market need to be picked 
early in the morning, when they have 
scarcely reached the point of full ripeness, 
and then marketed the same day. They 
will have reached the best condition for 
eating before night. This is not always 
possible when the market is distant, and 
one must pick earlier or have them a little 
past their prime when they reach the con- 
snmer. The best strawberries and rasp- 
berries we ever ate were from twelve to 
eighteen hours off the vines, and kept on 
ice the most of the time until on the table 
|the next morning, but because all cannot 
{furnish such ones is no reason why we 
should be restricted to those picked when 
about half ripe, colored, but not sweetened 
by the exposure to the sun, and often nearer 
rotten than ripe. 

We write as a buyer dependent upon the 
market, but farmers who have land on 
which they can grow these fruits have no 
reason for putting up with such miserable 
imitations or abortions of a good berry. 


against 101,761 cases last week and 84,119 cases in | 
the corresponding week last year. The total 
shipments .thus far in 1901 have been 2,543,063 
cases, against 2,370,556 cases in 1900. 

—The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $233,852, pre- 








This is the trade mark stamped on every sheet of MF 


Roofing Tin — the best roofing tin made. 
evidence that it has the heaviest and richest coating of 
pure tin and new lead, dipped by the palm oil process, 


impervious to rust—will last a lifetime. 
roofer for MF Roofing Tin—or 


write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 
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MF is 
Ask your 


by hand labor. 











vious week $221,975, similar week last year $258,- 








248. The total value of exports of leather from 





this port since Jan. 11s $5,636,112, against $5,446,- 





985 in 1900, State and County Fairs. 








— The corn deficiency in Kansas will partiall - 
y ’ u ad | South Carolina Interstate, Charleston___ Dec. 1-June 5 





They can grow them and have them on the 
‘table at one hour after picking or several 
,hours later. We own that we prefer that 

they havea few hours to cool on the ice 
| before eating them, and think that if picked 
| in the afternoon of a bright, sunny day they 
| are better than when they are picked early 


in the morning. 


| 





and length of being kept afterward that we | 
‘do in the strawberry and raspberry, per- 
haps because they 2o not deteriorate in 
| quality as rapidly. 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The vegetable trade holds good, but the 
supply of Southern products has not been 
large and prices hold firm. Thedry weather 
has hurt crops there as well as the native 
crops. We find beets selling at 65 cents a 


$3 per hundred. Flat turnips 50 to 75 cents 
a bushel, and yellow $2.25 to $2.50 a barrel. 
A fair supply of Kentucky onions at $2.75 to 
$3 a barrel, some Southern at 75 cents to $1.25 
a basket, and Egyptian at $2.25 a bag for 
best, and some a little out of condition at 
$1.75 to $2. Leek are 50 to 60 cents a dozen, 
and radishes 75 cents to $1 a box. Native 
cucumbers $2.50 to $3.25 per hundred, and 
peppers $3.50 a case. Florida egg plants 
$2.50 to $3 a box. Tomatoes in light supply, 
hothouse 30 cents a pound. Norfolk $1.50 to 
$2 a carrier and Mississippi, four-basket 
carriers, 75 cents to $1. 
| squash $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel, and summer 
| squash $6 to $7 per hundred. , 

Cabbages in good supply, natives selling 
at $3 to $5 per hundred. Cauliflower scarce 
and poor, with no steady quotations. Let- 
tuce 25 to 40 cents a box,spinach the same and 





and lower, at 75 cents to $1 abushel. Green 
peas have wide range. Good ones at $1.50 to 
: $2 a bushel,others 75 cents to $1.25. Potatoes 
keep well sold up, with only moderate re- 
ceipts. Southern Rose and Hebrons choice 
$3.25 to $3.50 a barrel, fair to good $2.75 to 
White $3, Bliss $2.75 to $3. 


+> 
op 





——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending July 6, 1901, included 414,176 pounds 
butter, 99,988 pounds cheese and 64,600 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 210,092 pounds cheese and 96,298 pounds 
oleo. 

—The hay crop in Kansas is reported as 
likely to be a failure, because of the severe 
drought, the worst known in forty years. The 
wheat crop is reported as likely to be the largest 
ever known, and wheat straw, usually valued at 
about $1 a ton, is now quoted at $8, as it must be 
made to take the place of hay. Some farmers will 
have a good crop of alfalfa, which, when well 
rooted, is a drought-resisting plant, but those who 
do not have it must use straw as a rough forage. 
The drought is also reported as doing much dam- 
age to the corn cr p, but it is not easy to estimate 
the results yet. . 

—tTrafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic coast last week to include 318,300 barrels of 
flour, 3,040,000 bushels of wheat, 2,222,000 bushels 
of corn, 3090 barrels of pork, 7,732,000 pounds of 
lard and 29,231 boxes of meat. 

—tThe world’s shipment of grain last week 
included 7,080,149 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 6,131,738 bushels of corn from four coun- 
tries. Of this the United States furnished 5,016,- 
149 bushels of wheat and 2,800,738 bushels of corn. 
—wWhile eastbound shipments show some im. 
provements they are still of very moderate 
volume. The tonnage of flour last week to the 
East was 87,176 barrels, against 58,237 barrels in 
the previous week, and 42,974 barrels in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Grain shipments 
aggregated 1,324,000 bushels, compared with 
1,038,000 bushels in the previous week, and 1,323,- 
000 bushels in the corresponding week last year. 
The total shipments of provisions were 56,961,765 
pounds, against 49.635,970 in the week before, and 
45,320,995 pounds in last week a year ago. 

—tThe total shipments ot boots and shoes 


With other ‘berries we do not notice the | 
' difference in quality as to time of pickling | z 


—The visible supply of grain in the United ————— =e 
States and Canada on July 13 included 27,978,000 STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. Franklinville. Franklinville.......... __. “Aug aap 
bushels of wheat, 14,067,000 bushels of corn, | Chicago Live Stock... Nov. 30-Dec,7 Fulton, Johnstown -___-----...----.--.-..----.. Sept. 2-5 
7,421,000 bushels of oats. 537,000 bushels of rye ; Zlnots, Springfield... _.___ __Sept. 30-Oct.5 Genesee, Batavia --...........-...--.-...----- Sept. 16-19 
and 391,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the | diana, Indianapolis -_. _Sept. 16-21 pe Keed Corners .-.. .....-............----Oet. 5 
week previous this shows an increase of 28,000 | 1°W4, Des Moines -- Aug. 23-31 tec bn on s-oterec sera sonnaa---Sept. 2-6 
bushels of rve, and a decrease of 1,710,000 bushels Manitoba, Winnipeg __. o-2---- -July 29-Aug, 2 M 8, LOwVille...- --..---. -.----------------- Sept. 17-20 

: fe igs Massachusetts Horticulture ____. Oct. 1,2 Morris, Morris .......-...-...----. ----.----- 222. Oct. 1-3 
of wheat, 305,000 bushels of corn, 1,777,000 bushels | yichigan, Pontiac Sept, s-27 Nassau, Nassau 2002 Sept. 10-13 
of oats and 4000 bushels of barley. The supply | minnesota, Hamlin. eee we 27 Niagara, Lockport._.......... Sept. 24-26 
July 14, 1900 was 46,081,0000 bushels of wheat, | Nebraska, Lincoln... = __-Sept.2-6 Oneida, Rome-_-....--....................... Sept. 4-26 
13,608.000 bushels of corn, 7,144,000 bushels of oats, | New Hampshire, Concord al Sood __ Aug. 27-39 Oneonta, Oneonta. ____-.. -.------..---..-. -. Sept. 16-19 
567,000 bushels of rye, and 686,000 bushels of | New Jersey Interstate, Trenton..._....___. Sept. 24-28 Ontario, Canandaigua ___- Sept. 17-19 
barley. New York, Syracuse... 9200-220... Sept. 9-14 pet Middletown_.__ ___. --------.---2--.-- Sept. 17-20 

—Bradstreet’s visible supply of wheat de- ; North Carolina, Raleigh ...0 2). Oct. 21-26 ee ae wan snnereceannsoo---------- S@pt. 19:28 
creased 1,842,000; afloat and in Europe decreased | NOv Scotia, Halifax....._..________________Sept. 4-21 teem. Coomenet I ine nnn ann one-one 
2,600,000 bushels; total decreased 4,442,000 bushels. | Ohto, Columbus. -.............._.-......--Aug. %-Sept. 7 pes a seg nes oe 
Corn dec d 128,000: oats decreased 1,787,000, | Or°8°": Portland... _..-----_-. 2... Sept. 23-28 gt jaod DUFS---~--- .--------------=- Sept. 11-13 

orn decrease r) > Oats dec . 9186, . Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. . ‘ ; Sept. 10.13 Prattsv ille, Prattsville _.......--.--.---__ Aug. 27-29 

—Crops in the eastern provinces of Russia | Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia._Nov. 12-16 Queens-Nassau, Mineola ._..___________ ______ Sept. 24-28 
are ruined by high temperature and lack of rain, | Philadelphia Live Stock_.........-_.......... Oct. 8-19 Rensselaer, Nassau___.._-....__°______.__..__ Sept. 10-13 
and famine threatens large parts of the empire. | St. Louts, St. Louis ness -.-----Oct.7-12 ee eo === ae 

South Carolina, Columbia Oct.22Nov, 1] Rockland Industrial, New City__-__- ... Sept. 3-6 


St. Lawrence, Canton___-. . Sept. 17-20 


to 13) cents, loins 10} to 15 cents. 
—Muttons and lambs are rather easy, with- 


| Middlesex North, Lowell 


Middlesex South, Framingham 


.. Sept. 12-14 
Sept. 17, 18 


| 
>- | 
| 


bushel, and 15 to 25 cents a dozen bunches. | 
Carrots at $1 a bushel, and bunches at &2 to | 


Southern marrow , 


parsley 50 to 60 cents. String beans plenty | jast week included 2060 cattle, 9900 quarters of 





‘out much change: Spring lambs 10 to 12 cents, ; Naatucket, Nantucket —-- -Aug. 2, 29 
fall lambs 9} to 10} cents, muttons 7} to sf cents, | OXford, Oxford -- Sept. 5, 6 
veals 6 to 9 cents, fancy and Brightons 8 to 9} Plymouth, Bridgewater Sept. 1-1 

— : — . Spencer, Spencer __ .. Sept. 19, 2 

| cents. } 7 Union, Blandford : : Sept. 11-13 

|} ——The corn crop is the most valuable single | Weymouth, South Weymouth - Sept. 26-28 

| crop raised in the United States. Its value last | Worcester, Worcester Sept. 3-5 

| year Was $751.220,034, compared with $323,525,117, | Worcester East, Clinton Sept. 1-15 

| the value of wheat, and $357,000,000 the value of Worcester Northwest. Athol____- Sept- 2,3 
cotton. The crop reached some approximation to | Wereester South, Sturbridge Sept. 12, 13 
its present magnitude in 1880, The corn damage | Vercester West Barre Sept. 26, 27 

| which occurred in 1881, and which was one of the | | _ CONNECTICUT, 
causes of the decline in stocks which became New London County, Norwich Sept. 17-19 
pronounced in that year, resulted in a loss of sag °C nnn -- Sept. We 

" Bs eacon Valley, Naugatuck. _..-...--_..___-- Oct. 1-2 
about 500,000,000 bushels. The damage of 1894 Berlin. Berlin Sept. 18 
represented a loss of about 400,000,000 bushels. | pranford, Branford... “Sept. 
We have now had six successive years of large | Chester, Chester _. sok ie Sept. 

crops, which means a large amount of old corn in | Clinton, Clinton : ess Oct 2 
the country. Danbury, Danbury Bacon shang aannsctme on OES Pe 

——Receipts of dairy products in New York oo emeongt Gravee. iy maa a ia 
for the week ending July 16 included 58,158 pack- FS padinenigy » Collinsville. ............- a 

ages of butter, 50,175 boxes of cheese. Same week | Guiford, Guilford. ___ eee aa pe 2-5 
last year 59.939 packages of butter, 48,836 boxes Of | Harwinton, Harwinton... .....___.__- ___Oet. 
cheese. Since May 1 588,761 packages of butter, | Meriden, Meriden Bs Sancta cn Sept. 
397,666 boxes of cheese. Same period last year ! New Milford, New Milford Sept. 11-13 
610,505 packages of butter, 465,253 boxes of cheese. | Newtown, Newtown ...Oct. 1-3 
Exports for the week were 159,563 pounds of | Orange, Orange - ~------- --- 
butter, 155,217 pounds of cheese. Corresponding | PUtmam Park Aseesintion, Putnam. Ang. 4-2 
week last: year 861,792 pounds of butter, 2,275,816 tae pretenses iation, Rockville ___ - eo oe 
pounds of cheese. Since May1, 2,111,088 pounds Seuthinaten. Southinaten ‘ Sent. 23 
of butter, 4,835,744 pounds of cheese. Same period | starrord Springs, Stafford Springs ___ Oct. 

| last year 1,861,422 pounds of butter, 12,388,068 | sumeld, suftield ‘ pomer Sept. 

| pounds of cheese. Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington ..Sept. 

Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield......_._.__- Sept. 


—tThe shipments of live stock and dressed beef 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury ___.__--- 


beef from Boston, 3587 cattle, 1684 sheep, 23,857 | Wallingford, Wallingford <A 


quarters of beef from New York, 981 cattle, 1000 Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. | 
sheep, 1666 quarters of beef from Baltimore, 354} woodstock. South Woodstock __. 

cattle, 1095 quarters of beef from Philadelphia, | Wolcott, Wolcott.__..... -.--___---------- 
204 cattle, 484 sheep from Portland, 600 cattle | Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford. - 
from Newport News, and 2083 cattle, 2604 sheep | Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan., Third Week 
from Montreal; a total of 9869 cattle, 5772 sheep, | Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford. __- ; 
36,519 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this, NEW YORK. 

4319 cattle, 1691 sheep, 11,688 quarters of beef | Alvany, Altamont... =: 


i rn Boonville, Boonville. - . i ‘4 Sk eee ey, 
went to London, 3609 cattle, 2564 sheep, 23,331) j ociport, Brockport. _..........._-.-.- Sept. 25-28 


..Aug. 26-29 
Sept. 3-6 


16 MAN, 


be made up it is said by alfalfa and Kaffir corn. | South Dakota, Yankton _ Sept. 9-13 Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek... ___.__- _.... Aug. 27-30 
In Texas, where early corn has failed, farmers | Texas, Dallas Sept. 28-Oct. 13 Saratoga, Ballston Spa_._..__.._..._....____. Aug. 26-30 
are replanting. Texas International, San Antonio Oct. 19-30 re es eee. a 
—The hot weather has made Western eggs ; Toronto Industrial Aug. 26-Sept. 7 paint ay Shavertown ______. Aug. 27-29 
lower unless candled and repacked, but Cape and | Vermont, Rutiand __.-..--___.. Sept.3-5 ° aed " eo, Forry-... --Oct. 1-2 
nearby fancy sell better at 20 cents, while North- Vermont, Concord... =n hil Sees poset “aks oterertenenen<oer 
ern and Eastern are 16 cents for choice fresh, 12 | Wisconsin, Milwaukee. __.. ----------------. Sept. +13 pot Ronee a es ere mee Sp 
MASSACHUSETTS siti 5 a poe ee 
+e WW 9 "i ‘i v ‘4 
to 14 cents for = =o ae a > , Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury sept. 24-25 Tloga Northern, Newark Valley... ........ Sept. 10-12 
cents, Western selected fresh at 12 to 13 cents anc | Barnstable, Barnstable Aug. 27-29 Tompkins, Ithaca wo -- ++ 2+ --2-----2---------.- Sept, 17-20 
fair to good 9 to 11 cents. These are candled eggs, | Rerkshire. Pittsfield Sept. 10-12 Ulster, Ellenville. ............-----.---------2-4 Aug. 27-3 
| and few go above 10 cents if not candled. West- Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge. Sept. 10, 11 — igo ena ~ Teen a ya 
| ern dirties $1.50 to $2.50 a case, 30 dozen. A few , Bristol, Taunton - ih aoe eee a 
|are taken from cold storage, but more going in, Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -. Sept. 12, 13 “ou oe = aon —- pot 
| and the stock is now 213,357 cases, against 140,113 Essex, Peabody : Sept. 17-19 * ee MAINE an 
| cases a year ago. Franklin, Greenfield Be Sept. 18,19 r — 
ech te a ) ting q | Hampden East, Palmer... Sept. 17-18 Eastern, Bangor... __.._--__..______,...-...-- Aug. %-30 
; ——Beef is very firm, some houses noting a | Hampshire, Amherst OES Sept. 24-25 Gray Park, Gray Corner__._.___.__...______.._ Aug. 27-29 
‘ : good trade: Extra sides 8} to 9 cents, heavy 8 yampshire and Franklin, Northampton Oct, 2-3 Sagadanoc, Topsham -.._-____- _....-.-. Oct. 10 
But this may be a whim. | to 8} cents, good 7 to 7] cents, light and cows 7} Highland, Middlefield _. aah Sept. 4,5 | Washington, Pembroke __________________.... Sept. 17-19 
/to 8 cents, extra hinds 10} to 11 cents, good 8} to | Hillside, Cummington _ Sept. 24, 25 | NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
9} cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 6 to 6} Hingham. Hingham ---- Sept. 24,25) Nashua, Nashua Sept. 2-5 
cents, good 54 cents, light 43 to 5 cents, backs | Hoosac Valley, North Adams. . Sept. 2-4 | Rochester, Rochester... thet 
‘ents, | nlp pnaged Fee Rhye Stasi ep oetlnruge : malo Rochester. __.........--._...-.... Sept. 10-13 
6 to Sf cents, rattles 4} to 5} cents, chucks 6 to7 Hous a oy 1 a. m4 ~ leboro._.... pig a VERMONT 
: oe Sail . - gq | Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro .. Sept. 10-12 ar 
cents, chart ribs 10 bn 12 cents, rounds = to 9 Marshfield, Marshfield , Sept. 1x-29 | Caledonia, St. Johnsbury ._..._..___ ._______. Sept. 17-19 
cents, rumps 84 to 124 cents, rumps and loins 10 Martha’s Vineyard,\West Tisbury __ Sept. 17,18 | Franklin, North Sheldon___.._______.__. .___._._ Sept. 3-5 


Orleans, Barton ___._____. ~--+- .-2-.------- Sept. 10-13 
Windsor, Woodstock___.._........-.-.---..--- Sept. 24-26 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
| How to Do It, and All About Profite 
| able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
| Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 





WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Beston, Mass. 





Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 








quaarters of beef to Liverpool, 759 cattle, 946) Broome, Whitney’s Point. Sept. 3-6 very stylish. Send 10 cte 
sheep to Glasgow, 200 cattle to Hull, 619 cattle to | Cambridge Valley, Cambridge __.. Aug. 27-30 ene 
Bristol, 296 cattle, 451 sheep to Manchester, 1500 | Cattaraugus, Little Valley....................Sept. 3-6 on Blan Dosten ihes 


.....-Sept. 24-27 


quarters of beef to Southampton, and 67 cattle, 120 | Cayuga, Moravia ee 
sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. Chautauqua, Dunkirk -----. 


—tThe exports from Boston for the week end- pn geome gy pita 

: ’ , C EES ee Rn Sept. 3 
ing July 12 were valued at $2,672,991, and the Delaware, Delhi... -_-- AGES RAL E, Sept. 5-7 
imports at $1,260,654. Excess of exports $1,412,-] nelaware Valley, Walton........_.._____-___- Sept. 2-5 
337. For the corresponding week last year ex-/ pryden, Dryden. _.... Sept. 17-20 





ports were $2,360,555, and imports $1,164,866. | Dutchess, Poughkeepsie--.-..-..._..-........Sept. 4-27 
Excess of exports $1,195,689. Since Jan. 1 exports 
have heen $76,723,253, and imports $35,843,336. 
Excess of exports $40,879,917. For the corre- 
sponding time last year exports were 856,017,468, 
and imports $42,879,486. Excess of exports 
$13,137,982. 

— Pork products are a little easier in ribs and 
lard: Heavy backs $18.75, medium $18, long cut 
$19.25, lean ends $20.75, bean pork $15 to $15.75 
fresh ribs 12 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 
10 cents, smoked snoulders 10} cents, lar 1 9} 
cents, in pails 102 to 108 cents, hams 12} to 13} 
cents, skinned hams 13} cents, sausages 9} cents 
Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 18 to 18} 
cents, boiled shoulders 14 cents, bacon 13 to 14 
cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 11} cents, 
raw leaf lard 10 cents, rendered leaf lard 10} 
cents, in pails 11 to 11} cents, pork tongues $23.50, 
loose salt pork 10 cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage 
meat 7% cents, country dressed hogs 7} :cents. 
—tThe effect of a short yield of corn has uni- 
formly been an advance in the price which has 
gone far toward offsetting the loss in output. In 
1880, for instance, the value per bushel Dec. 1 of 
the crop of 1,717,000,000 was 39.6 cents a bushel. 
The value Dec. 1, 1881, of 1,194,060,000 bushels was 
63.6 cents a bushel. The reduction in yield in 
1894 carried the price from 36.5 cents Dec. 1, 1893, to 
45.7 cents Dec. 1, 1894, while the 2,151,000,000-bushel 
crop of 1895 dropped the price back to 25.3 cents. 
The value Dec. 1, 1900, on a 2,000,000,000-crop was 
35.7 cents, the highest price on record of a crop 








from Boston this week have been 82,781 cases 





Adviser, containing 1008 large pages, is 
‘stern grouse $1.75 to $2. Upland plover 


ywhere approaching that magnitude. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an adequate 


profi 
it 


fancy s 
t. 
out of nearly 
200 essays submi 


fal , ye most success- 
turkey growers nm America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 


on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader —_ see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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: \ Wh the lawn arises some little afdstion tendent added regretfully, ‘‘ Yes, but there nure comes in to make matters right. But ! ures are in excellent condition, likewise ' é : 
MAS : ya PUUEEIUEAET-}'95 tothe number of friends who would get | is never money enough to do all that might no application of artificial fertilizers will | the stock. R. E. KENISTON. ( s 
~ up before daylight for the pleasure of break- | be done.” ever keep a soil up to the proper standard.| Danville Junction, Me., July 12. } teel 
> 190K" SE ASR , — fasting on it. . That’s where you come in. Whether We may stimulate the plants fora few sea- > 5 WINDMILLS 
: —"S e+ | you can contribute a dollar or a half dol- sons, and think that we are performing Growing Blueberries. § and TOWE cok 
BOSTON, MASS., JULY 27, 1901. Rural postal delivery has developed a| jar or a hundred dollars is not the point. wonders, but we are doing it at the cost of The United 8 aessdhenk ot Aart-| RS, . 
—————oooer=ywwworoTeqrTqrwwWoo eee | number of other businesses which the Gov-| That you can contribute something to this soil fertility. Sooner or later we will dis- io bo “ oa P a i ae celion | An { . 
This is good weather for bugs. fernment has now demolished. To be &| oranother of the good works now going on cover that the soil has become thin and mc whe ri “on — gg a . aie ECLIPSE —.. { } 
— drummer and a letter carrier at one and the|in connection with summer pleasure for worthless, with hardly sufficient strength to | > 1 gy Oe tee ee Te toes tiote in > porn ia Mae g 
St. Swithen’s day twas no true criterion. same time, while it may not interfere with poor children or tired working girls or growa blade of grass, and then we may bulletin gives It aaa 4 rong Fey seeats r Win dmills, wana “4 ) 
>" ‘| the effiéiency of the letter carrier, has been | weary mothers isa fact, though you may realize that we have been raising crops on regard to it. It allu +e rd puntos : oe } lan 
The Charlestown Artillery is to be re-| found to interfere sadly withthe popularity | not have recognized it as such. So don’t go stimulants. We may as well attempt to | ‘Bat have been made by the 18 gy ; ? Gas and Gasolene his? 5 mm 
vived. of his service. ; . | away without doing your little part in the fatten and strengthen a man on alcoholic ment Station, first into the egy = ts ‘ “ En : >} a 
cae — ' “rT good work. For to give toward any such drinks, which do for a'time stimulate the|*hose Places where the blueberry ; ; gines, * 
Will Captain Andrews also take a chap-/ 4 Connecticut man has developed a relig- object is too immense a privilege to be body and muscles to unusual performances. of indigenous growth, or a _ natura #} to 54 HP f , 
erone? S| ious-mania for dress reform, and declares | ignored. |. The backbone of our farming is barnyard product of the soil, which only re- Work, amet . . 
niget eady ta: Be that his costume is of the same style as that} “And have you ever tried individual hap- manure and green fertilizers. Plow these quires a little attention by the owner to be ing and Po ‘ a 
All the aldermanic pins are ready worn by the Saviour. As the costume con-/| pifying? Here is a shop girl you know, who under every year in sufficient quantities, productive and profitaple every year. Much r iA 8. = 
set up again. Bear, sists of a woman’s suit of white duck with | will, perhaps, have a vacation, but who has and the heaviest crops can be raised. with- of this is what is called “‘ barren land, not 2 —_= UNCH ENG) 7. 
Bath, Me., has been hot enough to be a yellow ribbon for a belt, it is evident that | peen utterly unable to save any money for out injuring the land. Then, when needed, pate ga grass or garden crops,,when ANKS Large 15 
Bath, Turkey. : the wearer is. more enthusiastic than exact. |pleasuring. A country farmhouse or a dress the land with artificial fertilizers to | “V4©°- Small, of Cedar, = 
' \ eee ro modest lodging at the seaside would be add nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid, as One owner is said to control forty jthoa- Pine and Cypress. - 
"aa detective story for those who fol- Prof. Triggs of the Chicago University | Heaven to her, but the ten or fifteen dollars’ the case may need. Some crops absorb | 4nd acres of blueberry land, much of which SIL : 
Lome the aout 2A declares that all college students and pro-/| necessary to this indulgence makes it as im- more of one of these elements than others, | Would be of little value in other crops. He 0s. —— » 
a Ne fessors are half pagan. What pleasant after- possible for her as a trip to Europe may be and it is essential to know which is being does not attempt to care for it all himself, Ensil —— id: 
May one suggest that Lady Francis seems dinner discourses the professor must have/to you who are reading this. But if you used in excess of others.—C. L. Mason, New | but has leased it out to several parties, who rs ra s! 
to be without Hope? with his colleague, Prof. Starr, who has re-| and one or two of your friends should inter- Jersey. are expected to care for the bushes and keep utters, hha 
cently declared that er ee — if | est yourself in this girl’s holiday, so manag- | ind off trespassers, employ pickers and market Saw Tables. ‘ = — 
i ; it were not for the saving clause of immt-! ing the matter of the money that she should Handling Dairy Products in Hot Weather. | the fruit each year. 
Battery A came back well tanned and} tion would soon turn into Indians. believe it to be the gift of some kind, un-] A good deal of the success of dairying in} ‘The care consists mostly in burning off Pore ty POW! shot 
the bushes, which are of the low variety, lee Ss WI 












looking very business-like. oe ay 3 
Tlow many young men are there who have vm peters gee, - a ete nt: weaker lo. knewieg sew to: handle tp t h exceedi ix i in heigh 

If the east wind could only be persuaded y young sting : . P milk, cream, butter and cheese so that there | "0 much ex ng six inches in height. 2? p,+ms, Factories, 

to make Boston its permanent summer re- graduated from what are called our best | this kind of thing say it pays abundantly, will be no waste through spoiling. A suc- About one-third of each lease is burned over Towns, and subur- 
enstt colleges, which have been richly endowed { especially when the little girl comes back cessful dairy should have its liberal supply | every year, thus keeping down grass and {pan an, 
as by the amounts that have been bequeathed | full of joy in her experiences, and bubbling of ice, and the dairyman who fails to make undrgrowth, and giving two years picking Pj Fj P 

and one year’s rest on growth to each plot, pe, ittings, 
and 


The visit of the Bryans would have been | to them by rich men or given them by multi- | over with wonder that anybody should have | ovisions for this is pretty sure to lose in 
keeping two-thirds 1n fruit each year. This 


quite unpicturesque without the activities | millionaires, who find as soon as they go| thought of such a beautiful thing as sending pew 
of William Jr. out that positions at $100 to $150a ~— her a check with the simple words, “A pode re ead i cena re burning is usually done in the early spring Water Supply Goods. 
“+> are waiting for their acceptance, just be-| friend wishes you to use this fora holiday.” , ‘ ‘ when the ground is so wet that the heat will 
cause they are supposed to have learned| ‘fo those who, like this shop girl, are over- agin vocal yg Bey ae eee : not go down to burn the roots or the vege- HOSE. 
something that makes their services worth | looked by the more imposing charities, such | 444, chilling as soon as possible, and a low table matter in the soil, and in doing it the 
owner, or the one holding the lease, goes 














The Vanderbilt automobile, in tipping out 
Mr. Willing Spencer, naturally took his con- 


ro - 
<a 
Soe 





sent for granted. that amount to some one else. A few may|kind deeds as this that we have described "aa A r 
+ <_< find such places ready for them by the favor | often have the effect of recreating the world. bogs goa m eae are oo around his bounds with a torch, or what has : fa 
The good old motto, * Look before you | of some relative or friend, butto thousands} And when one is young and somewhat etdieitie Ven ville: dl teeum tam: been found better a half-inch gas pipe, one O =) — 5 U ? 
leip,” should be displayed prominently on] who have spent years in studying the-| lonely and discouraged this isa wonderful kept indefinitely Yet ae perme their end closed with a wooden plug, the other Wn.’ ty -} 5 ome fl } ga } MD 
, ici sue j i r, T , , i ree th with: * : = . . ‘ “. ba . 5 MD 
ology, law or medicine such positions and| thing. To work hard day after day for just cream spoiling within ten hours after milk- end bent at a right angle and filled with cot- wot Pp vA 
PA 


ton after the tube has been filled with 
kerosene. When the cotton, which is prac- 
tically a wick, is set on fire, the oil feeds it, j 
We submit estimates for complete outt j ] 
{ 


every bathing beach. 
oe such salaries will only come after years|enough money to keep soul and body to- ing, and they will attribute their loss to bad 


The latest important addition to the!of waiting if they reach them at all. | gether in a hall bedroom has in it little of luek 
shirt-waist men seems to be President Steyn} But the young man who graduates from | the ideal element. But then there suddenly é ies 
of the Boer Republic. an agricultural college as an expert in}comes the great unhoped-for good, and the st dee tee eee ae ak pe vag 
—————__--- > —___—_ A y y 3 i y j ik ac y re i r ¢ y : 
almost any of the many branches of | world seems in very truth like the place we 11:1 and cream that the farmer has placed | *@nce, setting the fires as he goes along, y 5 
care always being taken to prevent CHARLES J. JAGER COMP NY me 
' Co 
I 
( 





and one can walk for a considerable dis- Ate : “pager 
writing please specify which catalo. 


Cousin George is the very man to atténd| what is known as scientific agriculture, | in our childhood believed it to be. Where at his disposal. Ice is necessary, but there | ‘ 
its spreading beyond the bounds, and Corner High and Batterymarch Streets 






















































































the coronation, but it seems a pity that there | whether as chemist, stockbreeder, butter or} upon the soul cries out in unconscious is something else more necessary, and with- 
should be no rough riders. ra maker, or — ct oe will plagiarism of Stevenson: | out which even fee is of little sce That | that there is nothing to make the fire too hot BOSTON, MASS. A 
>> ind some one waiting for him, and the posi-| The world is so full of a number of things ‘other thing is cleanliness. Now, to some at any point. The berries are usually : 
Many a heart throbs with envy at the tions are seeking the man today as they have Tam sure we should all be as happy as kings. | the idea of cleanliness acting as a pres erver | Picked with an implement resembling a ~~ eau 
news of the departure of the steamer Eric for years past and will for years to come. And since this miracle can very frequently of milk and cream may seem a little absurd, dustpan in form, but made of parallel-wires ¢jous.’’ Mr. Slade recently refused 9 WF 
from North Sidney bound for the Polar ; > be wrought by the judicious expenditure of | put nevertheless there is nothing so im- | that allow it to be pushed into the bushes, mons against a policeman Peay eaNG 
regions. Pan Some two or three years ago we referred | a paltry dozen or so of dollars, it would | portant in the dairy as this. When the cans and surrounding them so that a shake of dog which the constable killed wi: ‘4 
It would seem as if a swimming contest - the good work — mans: been done by | seem emphatically worth trying. and milk pails are not thoroughly cleaned | the bush causes the ripe fruit to fall into truncheon for biting a boy in the str A Wi 
between dogs ought to bar kittens as an in- en's tage Shapes reste ond aed le i,m and sterilized from the last milking tens of | the “rake,” as it is called, below. While Southwark. zres 
centive. ‘The reward of glory ought to be a a ” K oT i = ag - - ys to The Rise of the Republic. thousands of bacteria will lurk in the cracks | this does the work very quickly and cheaply Proof that the owner’s servant kines ae 
sufficient. l ‘ é _ ‘s Seana . win ed Not with the ordered march of a great ®24 corners, and when the new milk is it seriously injures the bushes, which is one qog’s ferocity is just as good as that AtN 
+> oe en ees aoe eee eae aan’ | star, but with the headlong rush of a comet, Poured in they will swarm throughout the | reason for the frequent burning. In other {knowledge on the master’s part. This jo. we 
A young man in Medford the other day | work of exterminating the brown-tail moth mien oa sland enna Devenish al nd mass. The bacteria are the direct cause of | Sections where the berry rake is not allowed has been upheld in the case of a cose! MG! 
proved himself what might be called a com- | in that town in the same way, paying them vreat but to that domi ition | the milk and cream souring. We chill the to be used the bushes are kept for several ata private house, a postman at a lio), Fy 
‘ ly swim but|ten cents a hundred at first, but now five | 8teat powers, but to that dominant position| |. king j > every y i ~4 ; FSA 
plete hero. He could not only swim bu , ’ ’ — that can be challenged alone by a coalition milk right after milking in order to stop years, and bear regularly every year until and the manager of acompany where a doz F Rie 
resuscitate. cents, and even at that price about fifty of ol thn nabhine their multiplication. Heat nourishes them |tooold, or too much over grown by other was kept at its yard. ‘ 
+> - them are at work and picking up fair boy’s z . : ‘ag; and makes their growth rapid. When the |8rowths. 7 JSu 
Sugar has always been admittedly one of wages too. They have gathered about 20,000]. We have crushed the work of six centuries te . eee The Maine station. when Prof Mun- The law goes further. If a dog attacks JT» 
woman’s strongest weapons, and it has! moths this y thich he think into one. England sought to oppress us. bacteria are left in the unclean milk uten- ons 1» when frotessor Mun you, you may defend yourself with 
lately been proved that a little sweetness MOLDS EAS Year, Wile 2e EMDKS Means | We obtained our freedom. France seized | 8i!8 thousands of them are immediately | 80” was horticulturist there, began a series weapon that is handy. You are net |. 
“a e vo the lessening of _the caterpillars about nti: iin tain & we mixed with the new milk, and they begin to of experiments to determine whether it even if you severely injure or kill the «> - The 
es See pple peso agp 2 bly power . cause the fluid to sour, no matter how soon | Would be possible, by transplanting some maj) Qne stipulation only is made. 1 condit 
et _ ,. | of ou ily papers says he rode about six | *” : at : illing es . i of the most producti ivi ae : ; i ae aa PRP i 
If the Sultan of Turkey should ever visit | miles through the town the other day, and The Barbary States demanded blackmail, the chilling ee _— begin. oul peo ng tala = § res slaying must not be wanton. If a dog })ites oo 
New England it is hard to say what would | only saw seven English sparrows and one and piracy vanished from the Mediterra-| There are only two absolute methods of retary sy a .~ you and runs away, you are not justified in fluctu: 
happen to him. His latest edict aims yet|prown-tail moth. If other towns had an| ean in the smoke of Decatur’s guns. Eng- | handling the dairy products successfully in at Sage pee et ape Ugg shooting it as it runs. Even a watchdoz fu pee 
another frantic blow at the higher education | officer to d d work, and a fund for | !@nd sought to press our seamen. We seized | hot weather, and by observing them one is | ; 8, to improve the size of the fruit Or the protection of his premises is ke)! ; oe 
of women on se whi ere ba Maggie a 7 oh from her the freedom of the seas. almost assured of no loss. The milk should | increase the yield. by aman at his own peril. If its chain \- pris = 
~ ial : a ae “ad apne bane e os Mexico tried to subject Texas. She lost when first obtained be aerated and chilled.| The New York station has found some so long that it bites a person going ty the § 1b <p 
It is reported from Paris that a derma- | ‘®55 ‘an the loss caused Dy these pests, |) itorni a This should be done as quickly as_ possible, | difficulty in growing the high-bush huckle- house for a lawful purpose in the daytime. he : om 
P and such a man would do more good than | Clifornia. A State made independent of : ent Pat pur} Loude 
tologist has remade the Countess Castellane. peg engenders Strela a rie Desesoni England in spite of its own vote fired upon and in the most cleanly manner imaginable. berry (vaccinium corymbosum) because of is liable. Nor will such a notice as ** Beware do. by 
This report opens up the possibility of hav-| 7s) Pei am ate «Al in Boston | the emblem of the Union at Sumter, and After aerating and chilling the milk | the delicate nature of the young plants and of the dog!” exculpate him, if it is show) ; steam 
ing one’s appearance yary from time to time | van ieenta an a ane from the ashes of the old federation of South | 2" cream should be stored in the dairy,|the very careful treatment they require. that the bitten person was unable to read Morris 
according to mood. j snapany Carolina and her sister States there rose up where the temperature is kept at a uni-} They have found by examination that the The law goes so far as to include acti : cattle 
a anal ; Th ai ade sa sil a meahit at Appomattox a united nation. formly low figure. Beware of opening | flowers may be in part self-fertilizing, but trespassers under its protection, and «+ for Lit 
The “ Eighth ’’ seems to have hit upon a . tee wand . — KC a . vag ged Or! ‘Spain forgot that the American people,|the door to this storage room more | there is nothing to render cross fertilization men to sue if they receive wanton « - 
soutien, <8 the seinen quinine tne . dif itn rc th - nh om a a slow to anger, will never endure the mur-|than necessary. Outside draughts of | difficult. tional injury from dogs being set upon ther a 
anti-canteen people will find it difficult to a . mer ong hem sere ps ~ pon - der of those who serve beneath our colors, |#ir will cause a warmer — current to! They report oue grower in Massachusetts Sheep-worrying dogs aretreated with ov+1 i 
dispute the record of the encampment both | ~ ese - ae ving ee even : and to the Spanish islands of the sea have | P&8S over the milk and injure it.|/as saying (1) It (the high-bush blueberry) greater severity than those whose tast» \s pete 
for health and sobriety. l “ no i. ak pea t r ba are! gone the free American election, the free The next requirement 1s to see that does not take kindly to garden cultivation; rather for human calf than leg of mutt: loads ¢ 
——_ +++ no por ee “a hasigsundagg “sy = rs American public school, the fruit, the seed | #bsolute cleanliness is observed in the dairy, | (2) it is very difficult to propagate from the An owner’s knowledge of ferocity neei not at S12 
We hear that a Christian Scientist has so| a nee day, = sap — Pa of yoy of modern civilization. and that every pan, pail and kettle is| seed; (3) itis somewhat difficult to graft, be proved at all, and he is liable for the | At My 
successfully operated against the anon ce a eg be - ae. ad tl ©! The aged fingers of the dying century washed thoroughly in hot water after each | but patience and a little of the “know value of all damage done by his doz. The good p 
oe me ready having * he guety — 7 cy “ os - ree 2 aon ’ z = ace 1€ | seize the stylus to record as the last start- milking, and just before using any one of | how ” will overcome all of these. If grown sheep-biting act of 1865 put this in very plan dratts 
things about.” Evidently the gentleman is ee oe. ae ake +64 “ ay bend 1 os “ ling deed of the world’s most startling hun- | them for the new milk sterilize it. This is|in the garden, (1) they must be on the terms, and says further that damazes 10" — 
nut fond of human society. Pras \~ oon ng agp st ~ * " dred years, the partition of the great empire | Simple enough. Put all of them in boiling | north sideof a board fence or in the shade exceeding £5 shall be recoverable in a <0: pr 
; > . bres een “‘ : “ 8 a © Pr of the East among the great powers of the | Water, and then any germs, bacteria or ml-/ of trees, and the ground must be mulched mary way before any local justice. piste 
Three wealthy citizens of Newport are aoa cnoug: 0 — . sun . 1) West. The stylus falls. crobes of air, dairy room or old milk will be} with leaves or evergreen boughs; (2) let the The law lets down dogs very lightly ip the suauene 
planning another automobile run to Boston | istering our hang P, = as we be-| ‘The powers have paused. Diplomacy no | destroyed, making the utensils absolutely | seed get fully ripe and drop, then sow in a matter of trespassing and fighting. It +vi- sales ft 
with their eyes fixed on a new record. rhis gun Pricion practice in t 7 pot ha longer masks destruction. fresh and clean. C.S. WALTERS. | shady place; (3) graft small bushes at the dently agrees with Dr. Watts that °l-+ stable, 
is good fun for the automobilists, but how found we ee comfortable wit _ €/ A new century grasps the tablets, and; New York. surface of the ground, and cover most “f the delight to bark and bite,” for it says thu S400 15 
about the people along the route. = va yer shoal pegs oo i pad abovethe guiding hand that writes there > scion with moist earth. | two dogs fight, and one hills the other, the ances 
> 3 : < bends a new face, child’s no longer, calm The Hay Trade {In addition to that we will say that the owner of the latter has no claim 
S ? heat who made a practice of working bare-| ,; " i ce — ‘ : 
eee — pina Spy gee headed. We an igo: wed “meget with the serene strength that seeks for! 7, has been even a harder week for the | Dest way to seed with either high bush or) Of course, in a case where a peace —— 
announcing c 1g € ’ R ’ peace, but fears not war—the United States F low bush blueberries is to take perfectly dog is attacked and killed by a vicious on may 
cruiser Vineta was perhaps sent well in ad- sort of cotton sunbonnet with a cape, sent) of 4 meric hay trade than last week. The receipts| _; , ip . ‘ than fo 
vance, in order that the city officials of Bos- out tothe army in 1861 to protect the sol- ae ee have not been large, and strictly choice | 1)P° fruit and dry or evaporate it, then sow the case is different. Trespassing > «~ buying 
’ ene y | diers’ heads f ton Seniines sk, akon Five years ago Massachusetts manufact- large bales have arrived in small lots t the berries in nursery rows, and thin out or looked onas a venial offence, for a dog's 2) and in s 
ton may brush up their German. 1ers Strom the southern sun, *!urers were asking protection against Eu- ; > Parts | transplant as they come u We will also bol strain: j an amoutt active. 
sa 'do not remember that any soldier ever : Tn} , of cars oftener than full ones, and they have P y P. e will also bols are not restrainable without an a ipa 
; samen + tent ennai den. anh aetna tak ane ropean goods in the United States. Today held steady at last week’s rates, but the say that the first fruit from young bushes is of trouble which its owner cannot } © %- not of e 
—_ pore 9 renege lise the: the thing could be a more uncomfortable head Se Tnan coeer et exneeeine Oe a, grades are in over supply and dealers | °ften much smaller and inferior to what pected to take. The owner must, howe, Ibs, at 2 
py een ah poms tw ctl a sod « angen age iiine eoensen ot nee anes shoes be prohib-| 4, not like to refusea reasonable offer, | ™#Y be obtained from them later, as roots restrain his dog from going into coverts «i! a Mr 
: f : AUSTEN. i . in of ; | get well established, if the bushes are fer- killi z ’s trespassing is no — 
; P ; : , There is plenty of new hay in s - ’ r- killing game. A dog’s trespassins bs, at 6 
WA ard bepacaten orci a = samen > Russie Rap gueced The United Siiine a0 & buyers insist pe reduction of tb gad will tilized and mulched.—Ep. | justification for the owner of the |: — = : 
cannot be accused of false pretences. producer of petroleum, but we surpass all ‘ ' : Si Rand Epa on 
> | Th ber of registered Hereford cattl Sets ; take only enough for present wants. Most| Anothergrower reports that he has been which the trespass took place show at Ste. 
ported $1000 worth of poodles from France. States during the five months from Jan. 1 to — sisi anaaneiian ; a aye pati ;cut and put into barns in good condition, | berries on a poor, rocky upland soil. The People very often apply to maxist Some 
F staler TR : = lak tale : y r — us now as @ manu- though some lots have been hurt by the rains, | bushes improved much in thrift and yielded restrain the nuisance of a barkin. | - upward: 
Fortunately French poodles are high and May 31 indicates the popularity of that|facturer of iron or copper or leather, and | Te th to f ti é Unfort ie Malick law hy ' at $250: 
the figures do not mean as large an addition breed among the beef producers. The total; we are passing England as a manufact oe Ragpenes every year. a tee ee ee rae: SS nny <n nape Pam vie 
: ‘ 7 : eures i ld bushes growing in past 1 made clear whether the barking of 2 s 
to the canine population as might be im- number on record as sold in all the States | of wool and cotton and France as a n Boston shows a decline of 50 cents a ton | W! 8 ae am ; es Prices 
lanu- ‘ : ‘ ‘ : “ atahiccne tite rices 
agined and Territories was 9338. This is more than | facturer of silk on prime, none selling above $17 in car lots five ta thirty per — were — ee. a nuisance, and therefore actional| «tes 
; > : ae : ‘ ,,'on arrival, while No. 1 is $16, No. 2 , y cent. larger. He advises the nuisances removal act of 1855. |: g oo 
Ten New England collegians have left Were ever put on record during the same/ American shoes tramp the “back blocks ”’ | ¢14 59 to 15, and No. 3 clover aan tinea a setting plants six feet apart each way and the big bells, the hum of a steam 5: 
eo . months in any previous year. The greatest | of Australia, American bicycles spin across |. ~” Ae 0% adhe ? Cholce | nulchi ‘ ‘ - : ‘ . Arriva 
Boston for the Philippines with the purpose : ; : ‘are $13.50 to $14. with el t Si: mulching with strawy manure in the fall. | works, bands, and many other 1 
: : Bich > number was in Missouri, 2320 sold and | the sun-baked plains of South Africa, Amer. | ar bea clover at $13 to . ‘ fo : Within tl 
, d th d t p ca, | @4< : : B 7 
of inculcating patriotism and the rudiments : - : $13.50. Swale is $8 to $9. Straw is quiet y these methods we believe that the classed as nuisances. grade 
; : 1825 bought. In Nebraska 1263 sold and|ican reaping machines rattle across the | ¥ q - | é 7 grades. 
of knowledge into the younger generation of —€, 1154 id d “i : " _,. and demand only for small lots at $18 for blueberry, both high and low bush, can be; It is a great defect in dog law that ' pel 
the islands. The movement had a proper 1195 bought. Kansas sold and | pampas of South America, American rails | |; , successfully i ist ve-raking howlin: ambe 
e islands prop 1050 bought Iowa 818 sold and 803|traverse the steppes of Asia. A prime rye, $10 to $11 for tangled rye, and $9 , ully grown in our gardens, and as sistent and nerve-raking lh lambs, o 
cee. bought Indiana 630 sold and 310 bought. | trolley cars whiz beneath the shad S46 the to $9.50 for oat. Jobbing rates nominally 50 | ™uch improved in size of fruit and amount chained dog should not be inclu’ Western 
Se ee , y . , . y ‘ Ow of the conts to $1 a ton higher, but as sales of of crop as have the strawberry, raspberry: same category.—London Mail. 
The Younger brothers evidently made Some of the other States were liberal) Parthenon, American hardware fills the fiture arrivals are being mad 1 and blackberry over the fruit of the native | The si 
buyers, but have not yet bred many to| markets of Germany, American bridges |"." h vals are being made at lower wild berries. Whether it will geogied Ce hy a handle e: 
prices than present quotations, the jobbers . will result, as it Too Much Prosperity. lots less 


friends with the warden during their 
sell. Texas bought 1546 and sold but 579,| span the swamps of Burmah, . 7 
4 >| Sp p mah, American are not very firm, preferring present cost to undoubtedly has in some of the other It is reported now that Manitoba rates. B 
must hay 











twenty-five years in the Stillwater prison, : ii = 2 : DUDE 
so much so that they returned to the prison pena — oe ~~ — en built cruisers tly the blue saltire of Russia @ fetuses lene. berries, in a deterioration of flavor remains ut M ¥ 
i of freed d spent ought 65 and sold 29, Sou ako ught | in the very face of the czar’s window, Amer- . " to be seen. | of the northwest territories o! met 
after their first day of freedom and sp 08 C bought 612 ‘ ‘ In New York and other Eastern markets : +e aly Wallace | 
the night as bis guest. 164 and sold 128, Colorado bought 612 and | ican telephones convey the bargains, the theconditions are about the same as here > dian Dominion are likely to he Weede: 
wee sold 362, Arizona sold 206 and bought 18, | hopes, the aspirations of humanity to the some prime brings $17.50, No. 1 $16.50 No. The Law About Dogs in England crops of wheat and other grain | as 
Wyoming bought 183 and sold 149. But we| uttermost ends of the earth.—Curtis Guild, 2 dull at $14.50 to $15 ond No 3 at 813 to : , can harvest. The prospects are ay 
$15, , by) No English statute says in so many words! of 55,000,000 bushels of wheat, of \\ Bi. = , 


A New York woman the other day is re- - 
have given instances enough to prove that! Jr. $14. Receipts for the week 6400 tons hay, | that a dog has any right to bite any one at could spare 45,000,000 for export i! 
5,000, xport 1! 























































































ported to have died of surprise on being in- th : : ll with ae 
troduced to an unexpected daughter-in-law. ‘he range States are breeding up well with | . gd 440 tons of straw. Exports for the week | any ; 
iter sit had ces ame alt ow re de,and the Hereford blood, and doubtless many changed Home Fertilizers and Fertility. lwere 12,317 bales. set dealers argue eg ahr nea — having a claim ' be well harvesied. Add to this Maine— 
fatal “surprise and astonishment” of his hands pape rem a : a pone The main thing in farming is keeping up favorably for future trade from a shipment | Yet the popular impression, derived f | and batiey,and Manitoba alone | 15; W. A 
mother hardly speaks well for the success °¢Ttainly oo an last year where whey | the fertility of the soil while annually gath- of 5523 bales to Antwerp, which may mean | Mr, Commissioner Kerr’s dictum is rn Fane ee ae ectinat Bros., 110; 
of the advertisement. were reported. nate ering crops from it. If the soil degenerates that there is short hay crop in Europe, of | dog is entitled to a first bite tims al a yor : we 6 
> ip just a little each year it must beonly a short Which there has been a report before; 3148 roughly speaking, the statement is paca er — — me, ‘ste ; New H 
A board of expert cavalry officers in Eng- The/Gift and the Giver. time before bankruptcy must stare the bales went to Liverpool, 1828 bales to Lon-| put only when the dog can be proved to) Is gang — * need ‘ — 18 
land has declared that the sword is practi- © Everybody who has not already gone to/| farmer in the face unless he makes sufficient don, 777 bales to Glasgow and 940 bales to; have led a blameless life. If it can be shown | oe e agent * ve Am H N. Jet 
cally useless in modern warfare, and the the mountains or seashore for some of the| profits from his crops to lay aside some- Cuba, with small lots to other ports. that the owner knew his dog was inclined to | . " h «i Page ug som hink 1 Bros., 19; 
English army has abolished sword, lance, blessed balm kind nature there bestows|thing. But even this is a poor policy. That! There is also reports of hay crop in Kan-| pe savage, the defence breaks down It is ha «apie wel grelinady : sng W. A. F: 
and bayonet exercises in the training of re- upon over-fagged brains and over-wrought | effort should be made to maintain the fer- 848 nearly destroyed by drought, so that| not even necessary in such a case to prove a hes — #0 : 125; J.S. | 
cruits. The typewriter, however, is nerves is now thinking about a holiday and | tility of the soil up toa high standard. This wheat straw has gone up from $1 ton to| that the dug has ever before got his teeth i el > ira ican In Mit Masench 
mightier than the rifle. making more or less definite plans for one. | is just as important as it is for a business $8,to be used as a substitute for hay, but| into anybody. It is enough that the creature see mmeness. 5D eee Well, 7; ¢ 
om The suggestion, therefore, that vacation | man to keep a good stock of goods on hand, they have crops of alfalfa and Kaffir corn | has shown symptoms of ferocity by attempt | the two Dakota States the) are i Scattering 
Despite all rumors of a national univer- will be twice pleasurable to those who be-| and not let his business run down through to take the place of hay and corn, and they | ing to bite, growling savagely, and dauinion — a eemagens, &. : ap "a . — 
sity, it remains to be shown that thecountry fore leaving home have done their part for | lack of a good plant. | will probably have a little less to sell, and | at its chain. ; ane ohne, and 2 gag - ooh ae 
really needs such an institution. All things the multitude of children and poor folk| Soil fertility is a question intimately con- winter a less number of cattle and hogs,} The whole‘question of the liability of a ie “af — =r oe hel} —— 
considered we seem to be pretty well sup- denied the larger joys of recreation, is as | nected with the question of home fertilizers, While some of the Eastern States will not! dog’s owner depends on this question of be tr a wien has ii ; amie aut 
plied already, and it would take even a timely as it is true. The farmer cannot depend upon commer- eed to buy as muchas they do in some | « gcienter,” as the law has it,—that is, how sire sind rg cog laos vos th ae 
national university some little time to ac- There is the floating hospital, for instance. | cial fertilizers to supply his plants with Years. iui far his knowledge went of the dog’s dispo- he - Ae —“ es z yrs hogs, 274 
quire the prestige of someof the institutions Won’t you get an added pleasure out of the | food. ‘They may help at certain times, and | sition. It is, therefore, a matter for the te oo lt apap sgl a Massachu 
already in existence. clear, cool mornings at the seashore and the | add to the land particular ingredients that Maine Farm Notes. jury in each separate case. Dogs are classed United States they may get son New York 
> happy mocnlight evenings on the rocks if|are lacking, but they can never take the Haying has just commenced with our|by the law as domesticated ani Po hp napa —e- oh ! Tuesday 
The Emperor of China must have an ex- you feel that some of your money has that| place of home fertilizers. Barnyardmanure Maine farmers. During the past week the | single act of ferocity anda dog is e oe to have more than they can be aakeae 
c2llent imagination if the temporary repairs day served to help some sick babies in the; and green fertilizers must always be the rainy weather has delayed the work, but|ately switched over into the wild-be Mf bow a taheandie ther it tra 
along his line of march to the capital suc- hot city to a life-giving harbor trip? ‘It is | chief dependence of the farmer forenriching the hay crop looks beautifully and seems to | categury, which our statutes class with fire Eepnenne serenely to handic °*' == 
ceed in making him oblivious of the result wonderful,” a nurse on the hospital re-|his soil. Contained in these are all the ele- be growing at this date. Our farmers will | flood, poisons and other dangerous thi ‘y Wer Ane Effect. 
of recent circumstances. Also he must have marked to a visitor last week, ‘‘ what good | ments needful to make plants thrive. They indeed be blessed with well-filled barns. Chief Justice Raymond once ruled ‘th t a tes KH r) 
a very speaking countenance if it is neces- this outing does the children, and you would | vary in different foods, and their propor- All other crops look finely too, but not | the owner was liable for all damage done > , eye ae oe i ; 
tions are sometimes not all that we need. quite so forward as usual at this season of | his dog after it has once bitten a man, ites | scat ane there is ina single : FE a 










sary to take such measures to “ save ”’ it. be surprised after seeing their listlessness 
a8 in the morning to observe them when they | One soil may become deficient in nitrogen, the year, particularly on the intervale lands | though the second injury was caused by digs- Sarsaparilla. The latter costs =! | 


return‘after the trip. When. we strike the| phosphoric acid or potash, and sufficient of where it was impossible to plant early. | tinct provocation. It was owing, he said, to Well, that depends; how much (i 
a proper gnc ie : re with The low temperature which prevailed dur-| his not having hanged the dog at first. - Yea"? geeahes the | e 
e natural manures. It is then that an ing the spring also retarded ; ; - Hood’s Sarsaparilla refreshes © a ' 
pring growth. Much} To show how little mercy is extended to sharpens the dulled appetite, '«>! 


application: of the right commercial ma- hoeing is necessarily being done. Our past- the dog which the law classes as “fero- co e 
; : urage. 






An exchange suggests that during the hot 
weather a pleasant social innovation is to pier they will be playing their games as 
invite one’s friends toa sunrise breakfast bright and full of funas the most healthy 
on the lawn. Even granting that one has ¢hildren in-Boston.” Then the superin- 
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The Markets. 
ySTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 








s OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
week ending July 24, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
2044 12,155 62 25.998 1680 
' ¢. 3265 HAIG 50 25,491 1740 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 
ver hundred pounds on total weight of 
ht- , ww and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
~).02@>.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
ty, 84.0) @4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
stern steers, 4}.@6c. 
\p YounG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
s4)a@4s; fancy milch cows, $5065; 
d dry, $12.@25. 

Chin young cattle for farmers: Year 
; two year olds, $14@3); three year 
4). 
rer pound, live weight, 2) @3c; extra, 
ep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 


An 


Mop the 


rs, Sh OSC. 

lous—Per pound, 6} @6$c, live weight; 
vholesale, ——; retail, $2.25@8; country 
ows, Ta@7ae. 

CALVES—3) @5}e p Ib. 

. -Brighton, 6a7e Pp th; country lots, 6e. 

SKINS —75e @31.50; dairy skins, 40 @60¢c. 

oy —Brighton, 4@5e pP tb; country lots, 


SKINS—25.@ 300, 
LLINGS—Wa Le. 





x Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | 


yn..1199 12,145 3008 1025 309 
17% 10 22,990 655 30 | 
7 
tle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | 
Maine. Canada. 
1c Brighton. At Watertown. 
LX Son 17 J A Hathaway 90 | 
wkinan 17 | 
ason 7 New York. 
\ 10 At Brighton. 
Bros 30 G N Smith 27 
pon’ | 
soll 28. «0 Massachusetts. | 
Vormwell 9 At Watertown. | 


JS Henry 32 
W A Bardwell 11 
OH Forbush 6 

At Brighton. 
JS Henry 41 
nes & Co. 3 HA Gilmore 14 
mn 5 15 Seattering 80 
Watertown. C D Lewis 8 
16 W Mills 10 
4 D A Walker 

JP Day 


New Hampshire. 
AtNEDMN€& Wool 





Ar 
~& Wood 
Wallace 


o 
10 


Western. 
At Brighton. 
Swift & Co 680 
Morris Beef Co. 493 
Sturtevant & 
Haley § 
112 
18 


Vermont. 
: At Watertown. 
in A | junison 
I | savage 
HN Jenne 2 
NH Woodward 11 25 
t of AINEDM AW 

. Co. 

Olnt \ Rieker 
man iG Flanders 

1] \ Farnham 
otel, FS Atwood 
dog F Rickel 2 

4t Brighton. 
Js Henry 21 
acks JT Molloy 
any 
able 
ani- 
The 
bites 
ad in 
z for 
kept 
in is 
» the ! 
e, he Lo 


Ss Learned 
S Winter 
A Davis 20 
M Goldburg 18 
AtNED M"& Weol 
Co. 
NE DM& Wool 
Co 153 11,925 
At Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 702 


19 
9 
3 


‘ 
o> 
‘ 


Y 
Exveort Trafiic. 
fhe English market for State cattle in bette 
tion by se p th, with sales at 1lla@1se, d. w., 
za good margin infavor of exporter. Prices 
tuate according to supply on sale. Shipments 
ofthe past week 2148 cattle and 39 horses. Itis 
ible that present prices will be held another 
week. Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Cestrian, for Liverpool, 725 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
ses by E. Snow. On steamer Columbian, for 
lon, 237 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 238 
ware vy Swift & Co.; 24 horses by R. Hayden. On 
own stequer Kansas, for Liverpool, 246 cattle by 
ead, s Beef Company; 374 State and 90 Canada 
‘tual y J. A. Hathaway. On steamer Turcoman, 
lows erpool, 238 eattle by J. A. Hathaway. 


iten- 
hem 


Horse Business. 

market quite satisfactory, considering the 
supply, Whieh was not as heavy as usual. Prices 
Were well sustained on all grades and easy sales 
effected. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, 2 
loads of Western found ready sale with chunks 
at 31254200. Drivers at $1000 250; a fair week. 
At Myer, Abrams & Co., sold 3 freight loads at 
sood prices, with satisfaction to shippers. Heavy 
drafts searce at $200a250. Drivers at $110@217, 
chunks at $1254¢225. At A. W. Davis's North- 
ampton-street sale stable, some choice speed, 
geutiemen’s drivers, family aud saddle horses at 
~1052600, At Weleh & Hall Company's, a good 
simmer week and good prices obtained, with 
sules from $60a250. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
staple, price at private sale at $150 «250; at auction, 
40/150. Ponies, $150a200; 1 extra for drive, 
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Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, July 22, 1901. 

\ better demand for beef cows and the like 
iu for oxen and heavy stock. The Jews were 
ving freely. Western steers at firmer prices 
vad in good supply. The market not specially 
©. H. Forbush sold such cows as he had, 
uot of extra quality; 2, of 1270 ths, at 2}e; 2, of 890 
hs. at 2c; 1, of 860 ths, at 3tc. W. F. Wallace, 
oWs, Of 7260 tbs, at 3c; 2 cows, Of 2310 Ibs, at 
ic. J. A Hathaway sold 10 steers, of 1600 
s, at be; 15 do., of 1575 ths, at 53¢; 10 do., of 1550 
s, at Sic; 10, Of 1525 ths, at 54c; 15 do., of 1500 Ibs, 


able 
one 
also 
yami- 
ount 
ex- 
ayer, 
and 
Ss no 
1 ol rm 
gol t 
Milch Cows. 
Some of the best offerings changed hands at 
wds of $55 a head. Various grades arrived 
54, 


pS to 
doy 

a Fat Hogs. 
‘rices rule steady, with Western at 6} to 6§c, 1. 
Local hogs, 7a@7#e, d. w. 

Sheep and Lambs. 

vals of 53 double-deck carloads of Western 
nthe week that cost easier prices on all 
es. The sheep at $3.30@4.30 per cwt., lambs 
1.0.25.30 per ewt. W. Wallace sold 21 spring 
S. of 1000 tbs, at 5tc. The bulk of supply are 


rh. 


og is 
nde 
gins 
fire 
art 


pel < 
f 
1 the 
Veal Calves. 
supply not more than butchers could 
le easily and are paying around 5jc. Some 
ess and a few selected at a little better 
sutchers are not anxious to buy, but 
lave some for the regular trade. W. F. 
ice sold 45 calves, of 5680 ths, at dic. N. H. 
iward sold 14 calves, of 1310 ths, at 6hc. 
Live Poultry. 
ce and one-half tons at 9a@9}c for mixed ' 
y the crate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. i 
ie—M. D. Holt & Son, 35; M. D. Stockman, | 
A. Gleason, 15; P. A. Berry, 25; Libby | 
110; Thompson & Hanson, 70; F. W. Worm- | 


10) ; | 
Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 160; F. L. | 
1s; Breck & Wood, 34; W. F. Wallace, 7. | 
mont—A, Williamson, 46; Fred Savage, 65; 
Jenne, 40; N. H. Woodward, 38; Dorand | 
lo; W. A. Ricker, 160; M. G. Flanders, 70; | 

Farnham, 25; F. S. Atwood, 60; F. Ricker, 
s. Henry, 35; J. T. Molioy, 12. 
sachusetts—J. S. Henry, 179; W. A. Bard- 

0. H. Forbush, 3; H. A. Gilmore, 24; 

ring, 150; W. Mills, 7; D. A. Walker, 9; 
ay, JO. 

York—G. N. Smith, 14. 

-righton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
at yards: 1795 cattle, 22,990 hogs, 655 

ems 5130 horses. From West, 1437 cattle, 2 2,900 

- » horses; Maine, 118 cattle, 10 sheep, 37 

the 74 calves; Vermont, 30 cattle, 47 calves ; 

ron whusetts, 183 eattle, 53 hogs, 220 calves; 
ork, 27 cattle, 14 calves. 

-day—1795 head of cattle made up the 

. arrivals, handled by butchers and export- 

Phe trade in cattle was not active and on 
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BULL fit for servicé. Dropped 
March 19, 1900. Unites the 
blood of Pedro and Sophie’s 
Tormentor, that. combines 
beauty with utility. Solid 
dark fawn, black tongue and 
switch. ‘Sire, Signal 
Landseer, sire of 1.. Dam, 
Sophie 7th of H. F., test 18 Ibs. 








Write © for rice ‘to 


| COWS, $50, $52 to $55; 2 at $49 each; 1 at $45. 


| Pigeons, tame, p doz 


country oxen and heavy cattle butchers were no} 
anxious to buy. A comfortable demand for beef 
cows and local cattle taken readily by small 
butchers and Jews, some bought to go back a few 
miles into the country. P. Davis sold 10 cows, of 
9890 Ibs, at 3c. H.A. Gilmore sold 9 beef cows, 
av. 900 ths, at 3jc. T. J. Moroney, 11 cattle, of 
900 Ibs, at $3.30. J. P. Day, 4 cattle, of 900 ths, at 
3hc. P. A. Berry, 2 cattle, of 1690 tbs, at 3}c; 1 slim 
cow, Of 630 ths, at 2hc. 
Milch Cows. 

Supply decreasing, and there is a steadiness to 
market values, with fair disposals for the better 
class of cows. Common cows slow of sales at 
weak prices. The usual changing of owners on 
Tuesday with speculators; some that make a 
specialty of choice and extra grades. J. 8. Henry 
sold 3 fine cows at $50 a head; 4 extra cows $45; 
5 cows $35.37. Libby Bros. sold within the range. 
of $2550; Thompson & Hanson, 3 cows at $35 
each; 5 choice cows, $50; 2 extra cows, $40 each. 

Veal Calves. 

Less on sale, and butchers were paying firm 
prices when compared with last week. Some 
lots at 6c, but not heavy lots. M. D. Stockman, 
11 calves, 1240 ths, at 54c. J. S. Henry, 31 calves, 
5ic. Harris & Fellows, 75 calves, 54c. M. D. 
Holt & Son, 35 calves, 5jc. W. A. Gleason, 20 
calves, 120 ths, near 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Buyers of milch cows were not 
humerous, and the disposal of ordinary cows was 
somewhat slow. A fair movement for the better 
class of cows at $40@60. Beef cows were selling 
slow this morning, and prices ruled weak. J. 8. 
Henry sold 3 fancy cows at $55; 2 at $50; 5 cows 
at $45; 2 at $40; 10 cows, $35@38. W. F. Wallace 
sold 4 cows, $3537.50; 26 cows, $40@52.50. W. 
Cullen, 10 cows, $55; 7 cows, $50, all fancy; also 
6 cows, $40@42. W.Scollans sold several fancy 
G. 
N. Smith, 4 choice cows, $55; 1 at $50, down to $30. 
Libby Bros. sold cows at a range of $25@65, in- 
cluding some very faney. W. A. Ricker, 1 choice 
cow, 355; 7 cows, 335 45. 

Store Pigs. 

But few offered. Sale of small pigs $2.25@3.75. 

Shotes, $4a@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 





; Northern and Eastern— 






| Chickens, choice spring ........-. .-------- 23.a25 
| Chickens, fair to good............---.------ 15a20 
; Chickens, broilers..........-.-...-.-------- 2a 
EEE LRTI OT 12413 
Fowls, extra choiee............------------12}.413 
ra fair to good - 10a11 


a1 2% 
Western iced or frozen— 





pee 10@11 
Turkeys, com. to good..........--.------ hag 
Chickens, choice, spring..........-..----- 18.20 

. SE ee ae Sees 16417 
Chickens, medium.........--.---..------- 9a10 
Fowls, good to choice............-.------ 8.210 
ONE C5 wcccntresos Gnedcracbhstcsecwes 64a7 

Live Poultry. 

ick nteanes caeccassceesesa ure 10@104 

ok re a nese bab 

Spring chickens, P th.-.....-..--..---------- 12.416 

Butter. 
NoreE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 

20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— ; 
Vt. & N. H, assorted sizes. ........------ te 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........-. 204 @ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........----- va 
Western, asst. spruce tubs......-...----- 20.a 20} 
Western, large ash tubs..........-------- 20a 

Creamery, northern firsts.........--.------18}a@19 

Creamery, western firsts......-..---------- 18@19 

Creamery, seconds......-.------------ -- 16a17 

Creamery, eastern........-.---------- - 17@19 

Dairy, Vt. GEM... ....<2.--.c0cccces--nse-s 8a 

eS A Oe ee, a rr er 17}a18 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.....-.-..-.----- 6al7 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds........-...-- ali 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs _ 

OUI og ook code ince 32 ot cewnecumeeeoneoe 5@154 
Wecc. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts-...-- ald 
“imitation creamery seconds. .......- 134.4 

*“ ladle firsts and extras.........---.-- 13$@144 

RGAOTIIOE & . 5 55 kcsscg a cdsdvncsopesscscuee : 

Boxes— 


Extra northern creamery..-.. -------------- 
Extra western creamery 
Extra dairy 
Common to good : 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints 








Extra northern creamery...-.-.------------- 20} 421 

Extra northern dairy..-.......-------------- 18.418} 

Common to good ........-.------------------ 12a16 

Extra western creamery-.---..-------------- 20.4204 
Cheene. 

New York, twins, extra new Pp tb...-...-. 9}@94 
* Oe I Ms 0 sons ss secannesnd 8ha9 
Des | res 7a8 

Vt. twins extra P fh.......------------ - 9a 

ww. ere shad 
* seconds P th.....-..  ..--------------- 7a8 

New Ohio Flats, extra........--.----------- Sash 

Western twins, extra.......-..------------ te 

Western, fair to good.........------------- 7h ash 

Eggs. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz...-...-.-.--- 20@ 

Eastern choice fresh.....------------------ 16@ 

Eastern fair to good ........---------------- 12@14 

Michigan fancy fresh......---------------- l2al4 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.......---------- lé6a 

Western fair to good......-.-.------------- 9all 

Western selected, fresh.........----------- ]2a@13 

Potatoes. 

Southern, new, Rose or Hebron, P bbl...2 75a3 00 
. ” FE ccncenennenss indice 22542 3 
Green Vegetables. 

Beets, P bush.....----.----------------- 50a60 

Beets, new, P 100 bunches......-------- 2 00a 

Cabbage, native, 100.......-..----------- 3 00.44 00 

Carrots, p hun. bunches.......--------- 

Carrots, ~ bush.....--.----------------- 

Lettuce, » small box....-.------ -------- 

Green corn, P DOX..-----.-------------- 

Cucumbers,  100.....-..------------+-- 

Onions, Egyptian, P Sack....----.------ 


Kentucky, P bbl.....-.------------------ 
Natives, p bu 
Parsley, » bu 
Radishes, P box 
String beans, native, P bushel . 
Squash, new, white, p 100 Ma 
New Marrow, P bbl..------ acieeeaeee aad 150a1 75 





Spinach, native, Pp box .....----..------- 40.250 
Turnips. flat, P box......-......---...-- 40a 
Turnips, do., p 100 bunches......-.------ 2 00@ 
| Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb---.------------ 15a17 
” Southern, P crate......-..--- 9a 50 
Green Peas, » bushel ...........--.-... 75@1 50 
Demestic Green Fruit. 

Apples asket, Norfolk green......-. 75@1 50 
focies. Oe. choice, ~ carrier.... 2 a2 75 
i os Crawford, P carrier. 1 50@ 
Blackberries, large.-.--.-.------------- .- Sale 

- SMB)... 5... - 0 .cce seen eciense 4a6 
Blueberries, N. H. and Mass.........---  9@11 
or i A A A eee 6a9 
Gooseberries, green..-...-.------------- 3a5 
a. rec emcee har reiee eonenteuinseys ~ 4 
erries, P Cup..... --..--.-.------- @ 
ve emctons?yPuiake goats dhalce--, 1 st 
Muskmelons, P crate, g 0 choice... a 
Watermelons, p 100.....--.-.-- ------- 15 00 @35 00 
Pineapples, Florida, each....---..-..--- 8 ald 
Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows all weights.....-..-.-.-- Shas 
EIU EE eC Om 
Hides, south, — green salted.....-.-... as 7% 
as - Tae. ae 144 @)15 
2 e 7 EE 66. d<5060s500s% 12@124 

“« puff, in west......-.-.-------------- 8ak 
- “ salted ® th............... 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-.-.------ 1 1 50 
- over weights,each......--..----- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins. .......----------- 50a70 
Lambskins each, country...-..-.----------- 25@30 
Country Pelts, each..-...----------------- 65a 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice .....-.------------------- 6a73 
Evaporated, prime. ..----------- eee 6hat 
Sundried, as to quality......-..-------------- 3a 
Grass Seedna. 
Timothy, P bu, Western........--------- 2 35@2 50 
jee _ Northern........-----.-- 2 ety 
Clover, P IbD........------ --2------------- a 
Red Tor western, P 50 tb sack.....--.-- 2 25a2 75 
” fancy recleaned, P tb.-....----- 114.@13 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P....-.---------- 210@ 
Sn IEE Ss vntcamchawlecan aed send 1 85@1 95 
Pea, seconds. ...- 2 conc even cco sek COG! 15 
ea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P....-.--.-.-- 2 65a2 75 
PeaCal. small white......-.-.-------------- 3 65@3 75 
Pea foreign..-..--.--.--.----------------- 185a@2 00 
Mediums, choice hand picked...-..------ 2 10u 
Mediums, screened..-.....---.------------ 1 851 95 
Mediums, foreign.......------------------ 1 85a2 00 
Yellow eyes, extra ...-------------------- 2 853 00 
Yellow eyes, seconds....--.--------------2 25@2 50 
Red Kidney....-.------------------------- 2 10@2 25 
Lima beans dried, P tb-.-..---------------- 6@ 


Hay and Straw. 


Hay 


élover mixed, B® ton 





ys om 289 Ibs. 13 oz. milk. 


HOOD FARM, Lowell, 
Mass. «-- . 


“ clover; P ton.....:-..-+-+----- (a, 

# swale, } ton......-.-.---.---- 80@ 9.00 
Straw, prime rye...-.--.---.------------ 18 00g 
Straw, oat, per ton......-.-:-----.------ 900@ 9 50 


mihin af thas 





| 


' 


. 


aap riempieinnenninat soe 


ter hy 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


ht, #3 25443 70. 
Germ aaa es cane marketin higher at $1 111 
a0 bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 76.@3 50 p bbl. 
bbl. 


Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 85@%4 00 
for rolled, and $4 25@4 40 for cut and ground. 
ao”. market is quoted at $2 75@ 


3 
Cera.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, nthe. 

Steamer yellow, new, 55c. 

No. 3, yellow, 56jc. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 43.a44c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 35c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 34}c. 

Heavier grades, spot, 344@35%c. 

Clipped, to ship, white, 36}@374c. 

Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $19 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, 817 25. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $17 35. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $25 00. 

é tthe market is steady with trade ruling 

ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62.@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 2 6rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Rye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55¢ p bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 17@18 
“ ae. Ore RRO RERS 18@19 

bby © Nn sn acca an bees 19.4% 
_ FP. ven susuambeuaes 19a 20 
2 © SS akcewhacabeces 18@19 
Fine delaine, Ohio..................-...-.-- 29.430 

Es ox po OS eee eee eee Ba | 

We nmnOd Gane ak 55S 5ikn 5k Sb As dsaicd 204,427 





BUSHEL MEASURES.—Young Farmer, Merri- 
mac Co., N. H.: The regular bushel box used in 
Boston market is 16 inches by 16 8-10 inches and 8 
inches deep, inside measure. This corresponds 
very closely to the standard bushel of the United 
States,which contains 2150.42 cubic inches, or is a 
round measure 184 inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep. The heaped measure was supposed to 
have a cone six inches high above that, and to 
contain 2747.7 cubic inches, or 8} quarts more than 
the level measure. Wedo not Know of anything 
sold here by the heaped measure now, and while 
the bushel box is allowed to be used if of regular 
size and shape, nearly all vegetables, grains and 
seeds are sold by weight, and although legal 
standards of weights vary a little in different 
States, the difference is not great, being usually a 
claim by the buyer in the producing States of an 
extra two or three pounds per bushel to make up 
for shrinkage before they reach the Eastern mar- 
kets, a claim which many States have made legal. 


> 





SHREDDED CORN FODDER. 

The Western farmers who have begun to use 
shredded corn fodder are now declaring that a 
ton of it is worth more than a ton of hay for 
milch cows. We came to the same conclusion 
years ago in regard to corn fodder well grown, 
cut when fit, and fed dry or moistened with warm 
water, was better for the ‘milk and butter prod- 
ucts, producing a better article at less cost. We 
never tried the shredded fodder, but can imagine 
there would be less waste to it. 

WIDE TIRES AND GOOD ROADS. 

At the Missouri Agricultural College they found 
by actual test that on blue grass sward the same 
draft that pulled two thousand pounds on a 
wagon with 1} inch tires would pull a load of 3248 
pounds on a wagon ‘with three-inch tires. The 
narrow tires cut ruts that could be seen all the | 
season, and if running down a hill might be well ! 
adapted to start a gully or ditch in which the fer- 
tility of the surface soil would wash away, while 
the three-inch tire with the heavier load made no 
marked impression on the sward land. 


THE CLOVER HAY WORM. 

It is reported that the clover hay worm, which 
has never been very troublesome in the Eastern 
States so far as we have learned, is provinga de- 
cided pest in some of the Western States, where 
alfalfa is a principal crop. Those who buy West- 
ern clover or alfalfa should take care that they 
do not take this worm home with them, or if a 
few are found should shake them out of the hay, 
sweep themup ard burn them. It is not the 
amount of the hay that they eat which causes 
the loss, but the fact that they foul the hay with 
their excrements, until cattle reject it unless | 
starving, and even when eaten it is unwholesome 
for them or for their milk. Looking mouldy and 
as if full of spider webs or long threads, every 
lock in which it is seen should also be burned. 


| 


ging it is when the season is very dry. ‘ 
DRIED BLOOD FOR CALVES. 


The Kansas Experiment Station says that they 
have found in feeding calves adding about a tea- 
spoonful of dried blood to the milk at each feed- 
ing will change an unthrifty calf to one that is 
making a good growth. One that weighed e'ghty- 
six pounds at birth grew so poorly because of the 
small quantity and poor quality of its mother’s 
milk, it was necessary to take it away from her, 
and even then it failed to grow under their ordi- 
nary treatment. At seventy-nine days old it only 
weighed ninety pounds, a gain of but four 
pounds. He was given castor oil, laudanum, 
fresh eggs, calf meal, and as a last resort, dried 
blood. With the blood the calf commenced 
to improve, and in a short time was gaining 
at the rate of nearly fourteen pounds per 
week, and not infrequently as high as seven- 
teen to eighteen pounds per week. Whena year 
old he weighed 578 pounds—a pretty good record 
' for a calf that gained only four pounds for the 

first seventy-nine days of its existence. The dried 

blood consumed during parts of three months 

amounted to 74 pounds. At two cents per pound 
| the cost was fifteen cents. Other later trials 

have shown similar results, and have also 

provep the blood a_ good remedy forscours. 
| For weakly calves the allowance may be gradu- 
' ally increased to a tablespoonful at each feed. It 
' should be well stirred in and kept stirred to pre- 
vent settling to the bottom of the pail. 








Catarrh Cannet Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally and acts direculy on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not aquack medicine. It was prescribed by 
one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is aregular prescription. It is com 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients is what produces such wonder- 
ful results in curing Catarrh. Send for testi- 
monials, free, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


If you are going to the Pan-American Expos - 
tion in Buffalo, bear in mind that the Boston & 
Albany and the N.Y. C. & H. R. R.R. is the quick- 
est and most direct route. 


They have just announced their special excur- . B 


sion rates, and if you are interested,address A. S. 
Hanson, G. P. A., Boston, for the rate-cireular 
and Pan-American Folder. 


The losses sustained by breeders from calf 
scours are being checked by Hood Farm Calf 
Scour Cure. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| HE SAW IT. WILL YOU? 


Bewildering Sights on Every Hand. 


One who has recently returned from the Pan- 
American at Buffalo opines thus: “ It would be 
difficult for the most gifted writer to adequately 
portray and describe this wonderful Exposition.” 
In the choice of the site, a most ideal selection 
was made, and the person who has not visited the 
grounds has but a slight conception of the 
marvelous beauty and colorings of the buildings. 
What was a barren waste is now a most artistic 
park iand adorned with a wealth of foliage and in. 
numerable fantastically designed beds of flowers. 
The part played by electricity in the mammoth 
show has never been equaled, and the grounds 
and buildings are dazzlingly radiant with an elec- 
tric illumination which is to the beholder almost 
bewildering. The Midway is the best yet, 
according to exposition goers, and in a few, all 
too short, hours one gets an inkling of the life of 
half a dozen countries. Uncle Sam has an ex- 
hibit whichis the admiration of every visitor. 
Music, and there is music everywhere, and by 
fine bands and musical organizations, too. Every 
visitor gets his money’s worth and ten times over 
atthat. There are a thousand other features 
which might be mentioned, but you will see them 


' when you get to Buffalo. 


Did you know that the Boston & Maine has 
several routes to Buffalo? either one of which 
has attractive features galore; and if you area 
Pan-American tourist, send to the General Pas- 
senger Department of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad (X), Boston, for the book ‘“ Pan-Ameri- 
can Information.” It’s a corker, and you'll en- 
joy perusing it. It’s free for asking. 


OUR MACHINES 


Set tires tight and they STAY tight. 


Give uniform dish to wheels, and they hold the dish 
Compress the tire equally at all points, leaving wheel 
in proper condition. Give general satisfaction to 
users. Write for catalogue with list of users and 





| testimonials. 


EARLY-CUT HAY. 

We have often urged farmers to keep a little 
of the best early-cut hay and a few roots to give 
their animals in the spring during the few weeks 
before they go to pasture. A sudden change 
from cold to warm days gives them, as it does us, 
a spring feeling, or tired feeling, and a loss of 
appetite, so that they need to be tempted with 
something better than they had in cold weather, 
While this is important with all, it is most impor 
tant to the cows in milk, and next in value for 
those soon to calve, and for the ewes with lambs. 
We would like all hay early cut, but where one 
has large fields and not all favorable haying 
weather some of it will get a little too old, and 
perhaps have to be cured too much to dry the 
showers out of it. 


USES OF MACHINERY. | 


Occasionally we hear or read from a report of 
a labor meeting in the West, that the use of so 
much machinery on the farms is driving men out 
of employment and forcing them to seek for it at 
the manufactories. About the same time or at 
another season we read complaints from farmers 
of the scarcity of farm help, especially at harvest 
time, so that even with their machines they can- 
not handle their crops rapidly enough to secure 
them in proper condition. Among ‘the manufact- 
uring towns here in the Eastern States, we hear 
the same complaints about the use of machinery. 
There is so much of it in our factories that men 
must be idle or go to farming to get a living. The 
fact is that if it were not for the machinery which 
has come into use during the past century or even 
half-century, the people of this country could not 
be well-fed, clothed or shod. | 

RUNNING FARM MACHINERY. 

No man can be considered an expert in running 
farm machinery unless he attends to certain 
points in managing the machines. First, keep 
every jcint and bearing well oiled. Next see 
that all parts which are liable to collect dust are 
brushed elean at least every time the team is un- 
hitched, and see then that every nut and bolt is 
in place and holding the parts snugly. Not only 
that, but if a rattle is heard when at work, inves- 
tigate at once and stop it, even if it is necessary 
to unhitch the team to make it safe to work on it. 
Keep all cutting parts clean and sharp, and see 
that the draftis just right to be as easy as is 
possible for both team and machine. The man 


THE WEST TIRE SETTER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


THE CELL 


Is the secret of Lattina success. The Lattina Cellu- 
lar Vehicle Tire is made up of cells alternating with 
circular rubber discs. é t 
ties of a Pneumatic, with No Pumping, No E 
ures, and No Valves to leak or tear out. For 
particulars, address. 


RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 


1215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NO OTHER CO. 


has ever tried to weave a heavy fence eo closely 
spaced as PAGE Rabbit Proof or Cemetery Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


== 





WE ARE JOBBERS OF 


Harness Makers’ Supplies 


We can give better values in Harness Leather 
than others. Write us and find out. 


J. M. EILERS & CO., 
335 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CONNECTICUT SADDLERY & BELL CO. 
Fine Saddlery Hardware, 


DOG COLLARS AND SLEIGH BELLS, 
MERIDEN, - CONNECTICUT. 















$7.00 to $16.00. 
Catalogue Free. 
Agents Wanted. 


Separator ,tir=.. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa.; 


PPP DOO 








who does all this will accomplish good work and 
not injure team or machiue. 


SWAMP MUCK. 


Muck or swamp mud taken outin the fall and 
left to freeze and thaw during the winter, then to 
dry in the summer, and placed under cover be- 
fore fall rains wet it, makes one of the best ab- 
sorbents for the liquid manures in the stables | 
that we ever tried. Being well filled with vege- 
table matter, it has a value as a fertilizer of itself , 
when used on sandy soil, or other places deficient | 
in vegetable matter. Whendry, it has but little | 
weight, yet is about as absorbent and porous as a 
sponge, and possesses the power of retaining 
the moisture it absorbs. So much does it 
have this power that it is often well to 
facilitate drying in the summer by workingit 
over and mixing . with it leaves or strawy 
manure, both to increase vegetable matter in it 
and to admit more air into the heap to dryit. As 
an absorbent of ammonia it is valuable to use for 
burying dead animals or fish, or for mixing night 
soil and hen manure. When large animals are to 
be buried in it to be converted into fertilizer, use 
plenty of unslaked lime around the carcass 





ISCRAP LEATHER. 


O. W. ALLEN, 


Formerly of and Successor to A. H. Adams & Co. 


91 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dealer in all kinds Remnant Leather. Makes specialty 
of Harness and Saddlery Scrap. 





ORIGINAL BLACK AFRICAN 
YELLOW CLARIFIED WHITE 
STITCHING. For Hand or Ma- 
chine Use. Absolutely the 
Best. Quality Guaranteed. A 
Trial will Convince. We now mp on oor paper 
JARED HOLT, also ‘TEMPER or SEASON.” 
It is important to observe this if you want best 
results. For Sale by all Joebbers. 


Manufactured only by JARED HOLT CO., Albany, N.Y. 
ATTENTION! 


Now fs the time to buy our 











to hasten decomposition and to _ prevent 
the escape of unpleasant odors. There 
are but few farms in New England: which 
have not somewhere a_ deposit of such 
muck, and often two jobs can be combined by 


_ taking it from ditches, which will also serve to 
| Straw, tangled rye........-. SII 10 60g11 00 


drain the swamp or bog. The best time for dig- 


IMPROVED SORE BACK SADDLE. 


Made with a Wrought Iron Tree adjustable to any 
size horse. e in two sizes. 1g and 14 backbands. 
Nickel or Brass Trimmings. Made by 


. THE BERGEN HARNESS CO., 
679, Cummunipaw Avenue, - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MN 


. ‘ " ae, 


| Ww 
| 

It has the perfect riding quali- | 
unct- | 


| 











ICA 


akes short roads. 


AXL E. 


nd light loads. 


(7REASE 


ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 






Sold Everywhere. 








Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits. 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets, Climate mild and 
healthy. Agreeable year round. é 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Lana 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department 
ang Railway, 228 Washington street, Bosten 

Be 






- FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 


EST Farm Bargain in New England—160-acre farm 
one-story house, piazza, six rooms. Ell contains 
woodshed and carriage room. 30x50-foot barn, very 
comfortable; 40 acres mow land. smooth, somewhat 
run down. but all good, strong clay soil. suitable for 
corn and hay; pasture for 12 or 15 cows, well fenced; 
2000 sugar trees inone clump; nearly level land, very 
free from stone and swamps; splendid set of sugar 
tools to go with them: one of the best sugar and dairy 
farms in Windham County. Price, 8600, 200 cash, 
balance on time. GUNN & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
ee . 7 Fuge 9 
UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five 
rooms, 30x50 foot barn, 2000 sugar trees and the 
tools to work them. Smooth fields, nice pastures, 
100 M feet of timber. Good, strong, deep loam. This 
farm should bring 81500, but to close it out we will 
take 3700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 
it as We represent {t in every particular we will pay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN «& CO., 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 





> at ma- 
turity. Great winter layers. . S. HAWK, 


Merce Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 
Mechanicsburg, O. 





GGS from Black Langshans and Indian Runner 

Ducks from New York: low prices. Write for 

ree 36-page illustrated Catalog — it’s a beauty. 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. Y. 


FERRETS—Pure blood. Furnished not | 

akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from | 

ood workers. Sate arrival guaranteed. S. & L. | 
“ARNSWORTH, New London, O. | 
| 

| 

' 





traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
e magic ; they never come back; l0¢c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens | 
Lay More Eggs. Also keep your fowls healthy. | 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. | 


Potent Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 


re away alive forever. No poison. No 
i 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. H 





———— ——— —___—__———_ ; 


YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. | 


I 
NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 32h, | 
Oston. | 








OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. | 
See advertisement. | 


Hs. to make 500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
i 


cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
OX 2402, Boston. 


MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement | 
as working foreman or farm manager on dairy | 
arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care | 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and | 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX | 


66, New Ipswich, N. H. 


barrel gun 


rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. 


OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





gino young man (22) understanding care and | 


management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


We rowse; nad ex as warden and matron of almns- ! 


good reference. 97 


house; had experience; 
. v , Westfield, Mass. 


‘RANKLIN STREE 


tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 
1% years experience ; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 


to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- 


M. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 





HORTHORNS-—Sir Charming 4th 131411 heads the 
herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. V.R. | 


| 
| 


j 
| 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- , 


{ 


B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 | 





| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 

1 PROBATE COURT. 

, To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditor 

| other persons ‘interested in the esters 
| GEORGE FLAGG, late of Lincoln” in sald 
Ss Pp. 


| _ County, deceased, intestate 
! 
WHeEkEas & petition has been presen ed to 
5 t 
said Court administra- 


rant a letter 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Charles s. 
or to some 


Wheeler of Lincoln, in said County, 
cited to appear at a Probate 


other suitable person. 

court to bent 

Ourt, to_be held at Cambridge, in s y 
Middlesex, on the third day of Sopmae at D 
a une bag in the forenoon, to’ show 
be granted. you have, why the same should not 

hd said petitioner is hereby directec 

pubtie notice thereof by publishing tine. oiee ion 
onee in_ each week, for three successive weeks 
n the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news. 
paper published in Boston, the last 
e Winey: % least, aoe said Court. 

a S, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, E: 
ag . Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of July: 
n the year one thousand nine hundred and one.’ 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Publication to 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in tl j 
LIAM J. CURRIER, late of Lexington im ced 
County: deceased. a of Lexington, in said 

ZREAS, George O. Smith and Ellen Danz 
he the trustees under the will of said pe 
fithe eresented for allowance the third, fourth, 

. : pone sixth accounts of their trust under said 
You are hereby cited to a 

; y ppear ata Prob: 

( ourt. to be held ‘at Cambridge ~ said he yg 

the third day of >eptember, A. D. 1901, at nine 

lock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
ave, Why the same should not be allowed, ~~ 


PR aa Said trust-es are ordered to serve 
. s citation by delivering a copy thereof to 
wl persons interested in the estate fourteen 


(lays at least before said Court. or by 

ing the same once in each week, ir tileo one 
cessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, &@ hewspaper published in Boston, the last 
publication to be one day, at least before said 
Court, or by mailing postpaid a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days at least before said Court. 

., Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this muth day of 
as in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one, 5S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, Ss. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate 
SAMUEL WHEELWRIGHT, late of ae 
ton, in said County, deceased. i 

HEREAS, George 0. Smith and Ellen Dana 
the trustees under the will of said deceased, 
have presented for allowance the third fourth, 

— and sixth accounts of their trust under said 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probé 

Court, to be held at Cambridge in said soaerme 

the third day of September. A. D. 1901, at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 

have, why the same should not be allowed. ~ ° 

, And said trustees are ordered to serve this cita- 

tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 

interested in the estate fourteen days at least be- 
fore said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks in the 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

published in Boston, the last publication to be one 

day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing 
post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
rsons interested in the estate seven days at 


east before said Court. 
J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 


Witness, CHARLES 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of July, 


j in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
PEABODY, late of Arlington, in said County o 
Middlesex, TF eeatated gton, in said County of 

SREAS, SARAH E. PEABODY, tru: 
under the will of said deceased, tone 
peng — Deyo — praying that she 
allowed to take from the princi ai 
trust sufficient to pay taxes. sseenapiuieon 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 

pn Fn — in = forenoon, tp show 

se, ny you have, why the sz 

= orsnten” y the same shbuld not 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 


| tion by delivering a copy therout to each of you 


fourteen days, at least, before said Court, or by 
publishing the same once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
i oo ie published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day at least before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth da 
pe een in the year one thousand nine hundred 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 





Tothe next of kin and all others interested in 
NTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. | 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. | 


the estate of HANNAH HYDE, 
land, in said County, deceased. 
HEREAS, Charles A. Cutting, the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court for allowance the first 
and final account of his administration on said 
estate, and application has been made for a dis- 
tribution of the balance in his hands among the 
next of kin of said deceased : 
_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court. to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D 
1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why said account should 
not be allowed and distribution made according 
to said application. 
_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 


late of Way- 


| week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 


in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least,before said Court, and by delivering or 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
di NS at least betore said Court. 
yitness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this ninth day of July 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





LLIS Gardner, Kan. 
BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the’ 

= death of proprietor, the Edwardsburg Flour- , 

ng mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 
for feed. Steam power. All in good condition, and 
doing good business. Will be sold cheap. Address 
MRS. TSABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. | 
= “ ! 


and young stock for sale. C. | 
Keene. N. H. | 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 


UFF Cochins; aoe | 
J.L. WARE, Sout 


on country home for board and small salary until 
Write experience with horses and small 


Wor conairy 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 
y 
R., Box 2023, Boston. 


ctober. 

kitchen garden. 

ILL OWNERS in need of a miller who is thor 

oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 

and who is rellable in every way, can find one with 

references by apply ing to INTERNATIONAL 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. 


IGUT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 
WIARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 








ggs for sale. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Il. ‘ 











OR SALE—Mine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 





IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a bargain. Black, wt. ) Ibs, extra good 
none, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
F heifers with calves, and ,springers #38. J. M. 





TIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
5 top »ed bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
IG 


AND Shorthorns, num 
gon and heifers of alll ages or sale at all times. 
. E. WOOD, Williamsport, O. i 





| pager yt Lote Registered,Bulls, Cows anc 


OTICE IS HERERY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly apesteme administratrix,with 
the will annexed, of the estate of GEORGE W. 


FERREN, late of Huntington, in the State of 
Connecticut, deceased, testate, and has taken 


upon herself that trust by giving bond, and ap- 
pointing George W. Ferren of Cambridge her 
agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make ee ey to the subscriber. 

Address, MARY J. WATERSON, Adm. 

Shelton, Ct., July 19, 1901. 





OTICE IS HEREBY that the sub- 
scriber has been duly sent administra- 
trix of the estate of NANCY D. FERREN, late 
of Huntington, in State of Connecticut, deceased, 
and has taken upon herself that trust by givin 
bond, and appointing George W. Ferren o 
Cambridge her agent, as the law directs. 

All — having demands upon the estate 
of said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address MARY J. WATERSON, Adm. 

Shelton, Ct., July 19, 1901. 


GIVEN, 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 

scriber has been dul apqcines administra- 

tor of the estate of GEORG . WHITE, late of 

Cavendish, in the State of Vermont, deceased, and 

has taken upon himself that trust by giving bond, 

and appointing Edward H. Thompson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., his agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

ddress ELLIOTT G. WHITE, Adm. 


Cavendish, Vt., July 1, 1901. 





Belgians, 


HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons 
LATIMER 


20 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. 
SON, Creston, Ia. 


OR SALE or lease—Roller mill, 100 barrel, well 
located in northwest Missouri. Modern; good 
condition. County seat. Only mill in place. Three 
railroads. Elevator capacity 42,000 bushels. Owner 
not a miller. Will seli, lease or trade. BOX 877, 
Shenandoah, Ia. 





ANTED—For cash, 200 good grade ewes in lamb 
(Shropshires preferred), not over four years cet | 
must weigh about 120 ths. State time, particulars o 
breeding and Address JOHN HOWAT, 
Welton, Ia. 


REGON WATER POWER MILL—For sale, a first 
Class water power mill with a fine merchant and 
exchange trade. Sale for all feed at the mill. A good 
chance for a live man with a moderate sum of money. 
Address J. P. SHUCK, Monitor, Ore. 


prices. 








eirers 
of choice breeding for sale. Write tor full infor- 
mation. H.C. RAND, Madison, Lake Co., O. 
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anit 


at home. Collars made of beading, | 


that of actually flying throug), 





emphasis of thought kept ex), «;, 











ARMSTRONG @ eemeve 
es Fittsourgh. 
ttsburgh. 
PANMESTOOE a ucch. 
aeS I cractenetl 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
TT sine Work 
SEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
nc ig 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER first cost is 
wissouRI St. Louis. ° 
uED SEAL capacity and 
SOUTHERN 
JOUN T. LEWIE @ BROS 00 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORES Sule upon application. 
ST te 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


HE principal requirements ‘ofa. good ° 
paint are: covering capacity, durabil- 
ity, appearance and economy. Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is the 
only paint that fulfils these requirements, 

A building painted with Pure White 
Lead will look better and last longer than 
if painted with any other material, and the 


it is by far the most economical. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


ened 


less; and as its covering 
durability are much greater, 


Pamphlet sent free 








Our bhomes. 


A Delight, or Otherwise ? 

Vacation is the all-absorbing topic of the 
hour, and those who have not already left 
the city are perfecting their plans for the 
annual flitting. Many are so favored that 
they were able to leave the miles of brick 
and stone behind them at an early date. 
Teachers and mothers of families were 





ready to go by the first of July, and may! 


away until the opening of the 


remain 
schools demands their return. Yet in 
mid-July there still remains a_ large 


number of stay-at-homes, those who are 
subject to the demands of business, and 
many devoted women who do not like to 
leave their dear ones to the tender mercies 
of restaurants and laundresses, and who 
therefore await the convenience of hus- 
bands, fathers or brothers, for their own 
vacations. 

The truly beneficial vacation should be 
educative and broadening in the highest 
sense. Change is the magic power which 
transforms one for the time,—change of 
environment, and of occupation, and there 
is inspiration, too, in meeting new people 
and visiting new places; in getting out of 
the rut of every-day life for awhile, even 
though one may gladly return to it when 
playtime is over. 

It rests largely with the individual, how- 
ever, what the results shall be. As in many 
other things, the mental attitude with which 
oneenters upon a vacation has much to do 
with its success or failure. Unless one has 
ample means, one must leave much of phys- 
ical comfort behind. The airy sleeping- 
room, the private bath with unlimited 
towels, many of the customary home com- 
forts must be dispensed with for a time, and 
one must resolve toadapt oneself cheerfully 
to such makeshifts as present themselves, if 
one would retain serenity and cheerfulness. 

All kinds of people must be met and some- 
times disposed of without ill-feeling or men- 
tal disturbance, and one must, at times, 
make the best of a table which is not quite 
as one would like it. Especially is this the 
ease if the time is spent wholly in traveling 
and sight-seeing. If one isa good traveler, 
one can doall this, and receive inestimable 
benefit from every moment of an outing. If 


not, one will probably return more fatigued | 
The mental atti- | 


than upon going away. 
ude is everything. 

Leave your comfortable home resolved to 
rise above all petty annoyances, to subor- 
dinate all else to the one end of enjoyment 
and improvement, and vacation will be the 
delight it is represented to be. Nature will 
don her fairest robes; the mornings will be 

ranscendently beautiful, and the setting 
sun will display a wonder of coloring which 
will sink into your very soul and bea source 
of enjuyme it and refreshment in the days 
of toil ahead. Carry the sunshine with you 
and you will be attracted to the best people, 
and they to you, and you may form 
acquaintances which will be a joy through 
all the years to come. At all events, you 
will have some very happy hours, and there 
is no greater power for renewal than happi- 
ness. 

If, instead, however, you start out with 
the determination to have only the best of 
everything, by fair means or foul; to criti- 
cise those you may meet, and find fault per- 
petually with that which is not quite to your 
liking, you will be ied to wonder what 
there is in vacation, after all, which makes 
one undertake to leave home every year 
and go, no one knows where, and see— 
nothing. Besides, you will expose yourself 
to such remarks as that made by an officer 
of a prominent steamship line last year: 
** We know the people who are accustomed 
to but little at home, because they find so 
much fault when traveling.”’ 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
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The Workbox. 
ROUND SILK PURSE. 
(Crocheted. ) 

Materials—One spool purse twist, one 
bunch No. 9 steel beads, one steel crochet 
hook Noo. 

Thread a sewing needle with silk from 
spool and string the bunch of beads. Re- 
move needle and slip beads down so as to 
leave a yard or more of silk, and work from 
spool, -not breaking off the silk. With 
crochet needle chain five and join round. 
In this space make seven single crochet. 
Then work round and round, putting two 
single crochet in every other stitch fur three 
rounds. Next row every fifth stitch slip a 
bead on, making five beadsin all. This is 
the beginning of the figure. Next round 
widen between each bead, and when you 
get to the beads slip another bead directly 
over this bead and one bead on next stitch. 
Then between the next bead widen by mak- 
ng 2 stitches inone, and slip another bead 
directly over this one, and one on the next 
stitch, and so on around the purse. Adda 
bead to farther side of figure, each row, and 
to keep the work flat put 2 single crochet 
in one, wherever it has an_ inclina- 
tion to draw, in the plain space 
between the beads. Continue so around 
the purse until you have 15 beads in each of 
the five parts of thefigure. ‘Then do 3 plain 
rounds and fasten down to next stitch. 
This is one side. The other side is made of 
a chain of 5and join. In this space make 7 
single crochet. Make 3 rounds, widening 2 
stitches every other stitch. Next round slip 
on bead on every stitch. Next round plain, 
and so on until the size is like other side. 
Widen whenever itis incline. to draw by 
putting 2 single crochet in one. Sew clasp 
to top and steel fringe to finish bottom. 
These trimmings may be bought at any 
fancy goods store. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Summer Economies. 


A woman who makes the clothing for a 
family of children seldom sees atime when 





all the sewing and mending are done. Whent 
the thin dresses the little girls wore las 

summer are brought out, we are surprised 
to see how much the little folks have grown 
in a year, for it is usually necessary to make 
several changes before they are ready for 
use again. The fullness of modern frocks 
removes half the difficulty, for fitted bodices 
are hard to enlarge. When the waist is 
joined to the skirt, these may be taken apart 
and a belt of the material put in to lengthen 





the dress. If you wish to lengthen the 
skirt, let the hem out and face the lower 
edge; or put arow of insertion just above 
the hem. The full sleeves are lengthened 
by replacing the cuff with wider ones. 

Long before the careful housewife feels 
that she can discard certain garments, she 
finds that they must be renovated in some 
way to make them look presentable or they 
cannot be worn any more. This is es- 
pecially true of the daintily colored ging- 
hams, chambrays, dimities and other wash 
goods that often fade out almost white dur- 
ing a few weeks wear, even when carefully 
washed. These dresses can be boiled in 
strong suds to remove all the vld color that 
remains, then dye them pink, pale blue, 
cream color or Turkey red with diamond 
dye for cotton. The dresses need not be 
taken apart so the task will be an easy one. 
Shirtwaists that are faded are greatly im- 
proved by the same treatment. One is often 
surprised at the result of a little work and 
planning from seemingly hopeless material. 

Kitchen aprons may be made of the back 
breadths of dress skirts of any kind of wash 
goods. Watch for the tiny breaks in the 
children’s hose, and mend them before they 
have a chance to grow larger; if you will 
darn the heels, toes and knees of their stock- 
ings before they are washed, they will wear 
longer. Pieces of percale, calico, gingham, 
or, in fact, almost any kind of dress goods, 
can be used for quilts, and the little girls 
will enjoy piecing them. Old garments that 
cannot be made over make good carpet rags, 
and here again the little folks can render 


Gelatine is not nutritious, and the beaten 


white of an egg isso largely composed of air 
that a large dessert represents little nutri- 
tive value. 

The ideal dessert for summer must be 
easily digested, but it must be above all 
things nutritive, representing the least 
strain upon the digestive organs with the 


‘| greatest amount of nutrition. Ice cream, 


therefore, isan ideal dessert. A properly 
made pie; with an ideally light crust, rolled 
thin, is a good summer dessert when 
filled with fruit. A certain amount of 
fruit is an allowable dessert, but it is a 
mistake to imagine that iced fruit is nutri- 
tious. It is not, and it is a mistake to over- 
tax the digestive powers with much fruit. 
Eaten in moderation, it is excellent, but it is 
not food, like creams and custards of milk 
and eggs, which represent, when cold, ideal 
desserts for hot weather. Light puddings 
of sago, tapioca and farina, with milk and 
eggs, are excellent summer desserts. When 
the breadcrumbs have been dried free from 
moisture, sifted, and four eggs to the quart 
of milk used, bread pudding is a desirable 
dessert, but it is no more economical than a 
custard. Spices are out of place in this deli- 
cate puddiny.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Reducing the Weight. 


The celebrated German physician Schwen- 
inger, who reduced Bismarck’s weight 
nearly one hundred pounds, invented the 
system which bears his name. It: treats 
obesity from a different standpoint than 
that of diet alone. It aims to improve the 
condition of the heart and liver, which often 
have a tendency to disease in fleshy people. 
It has no cut-and-dried rules, as is the case 
with most systems, but is adapted to indi- 
vidual conditions. In some cases sugar and 
farinaceous foods are allowed in moderation, 
while in others they are strictly prohibited. 
The great advantage of the Schweninger 
system over all others is that the reduction 
is permanent. The reason is that the axe 
has been laid at the root of the trouble and 
the diseased tendency to undue fat produc- 
tion has been fundamentally checked. 
According to Schweninger all watery ar- 
ticles of diet should be avoided as far as 
possible. Thin beef and mutton soups are 
allowed. Of bread and farinaceous foods 
only six ounces a day are permitted. These 
six ounces consist of gluten or stale bread or 
dry toast. Water may be taken in modera- 
tion between meals. Fat soups, sauces, 
spices, cereals, macaroni, sweet potatoes, 
pastry, puddings, pies, cake and milk are on 
the black list. Tea and coffee with milk 
may be used. For desserts, fruit is rec- 
ommended, the preference being given to 
grapes, oranges, cherries, berries and acid 
fruits. In the matter of vegetables there is 
a wide range given, squash, turnips, aspara- 
gus, cauliflower, onions, celery, cress, 
spinach, tomatoes, radishes, lettuce and 
greens being permitted. 

The only medicines given during the treat- 
ment are a few drops of a liquid preparation 
to be taken before meals. : 

This treatment is not one of self-practice 
and can only be undertaken under the guid- 
ance of a medical practitioner, after a thor- 
ough physical examination which determines 
the latitude in diet allowed, which is in turn 
dependent upon the condition of the vital 














efficient aid. Teach the little girls to sew. 
The woman who is her own dressmaker and 
who knows how to make the best use of 
every dollar, is, in nine cases out of ten, the 
one who began while quite small by practis- 
ng on garments for her doll and herself. 
It is well worth while, busy ..others, to stop 
long enough to tell her all that she can 
understand of the dressmaker’s art. No 
matter how wealthy she may be in after 
years, the knowledge will always be useful. 

If there are any little boys in the familz, 
the mother can save a considerable sum 
every year by making them trousers at home. 
She will seldom have any trouble in finding 
material for them among the cast-off cloth- 
ing, as almost any pair of pants will contain 
good material enough for a small pair. Rip 
up the goods and wash them clean. Our lit- 
tle boys often have as much pride as the 
girls in the appearance of their clothes, and 
this pride should be encouraged. So if the 
material is faded, dye it some dark color 
with Diamond dye, and it will look as fresh 
and pretty as new goods. Then buy a good 
pattern or rip an old pair that fits nicely, 
press the pieces and cut a pattern by 





it. Lay your pattern on the cloth, 
using the best parts where the most 
wear will come and cut them out. Make 


the pockets and put them in, pressing the 
seams nicely. Then baste the seams of the 
legs, and try them on to see if any alter- 
ations are necessary. If satisfactory, sew 
the seams on the machine, face the top 
parts, work the buttonholes in two strips 
of new drilling and sew them in. Th se 
strip will often do for two pairs of pants, 
thus greatly dessening the work of making 
them. Hem the bottoms, but do jnot turn 
the edge under since that makes the hem 
too bulky. 

Never allow. old material to accumulate, 
but rip it up, make them into serviceable 
garments, and lay them aside until you are 
ready to use them. They take up less 
room, and itis sucha satisfaction to have 
the work done. MARY. 
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Summer Desserts. 


The entire diet of summer should bea 
more delicate one than in cold weather. 
Heavy, rich meats, such as are necessary in 
winter to warm and nourish properly, are 
now out of place, and actually injurious ex- 
cept for persons of the strongest digestive 
powers. The green vegetables of summer 
are refreshing and nutritious to a certain 
degree, but do not furnish sufficient food for 
strong people. The majority of so-called 
** vegetarians,”” like the European peas- 
ants, consume large quantities of milk, 
cheese, eggs, and other animal foods with 
their coarse, nutritious breads and vege- 
tables, which is an ideal summer diet, when 
they do not eat too much coarse fat, as the 
peasants, of southern Europe generally do— 
probably to satisfy the craving for meats. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that hot 
weather calls for cold dishes exclusively. 
Warm food is more easily digested than 
cold food, which is always a tax on the di- 
gestive powers, and therefore should be used 
sparingly. 

Iced desserts are so refreshing jn hot 





mended as not only good but wholesome. 
They are especially desirable if they are of 
a delicate consistency, like cream, which is 
easily digested hot or culd. Heavy fruit 


not fit food for even the Esquimaux, who 
are said to luxuriate on a diet of tallow 
candles. Fortunately, the average fruit pud- 
ding of the summer table is served hot. 
When it is cold it is too sodden not to show 
its baneful character and be objectionable to 
every one except to the poor farm laborer, 
who seems to enjoy his cold dumplings at 
night as he doves his cold corned beef. 

It isa mistake to believe that an “airy 
nothing’? made of watery fruit juice 
whipped up with egg white, or stiffened 





with gelatine, is an ideal summer dessert. 


weather that they should be generally com- 


puddings and pastries sodden with fat are’ 


| organs. Exercise is made a factor in the 
‘reduction of flesh by this system. The 
| patient is frequently made to climb hills or 
‘ascend and descend stairs daily a given 
number of times to improve the action of the 
heart. The general health is almost invari- 
ably improved by the Schweninger system. 
Enough hints may be gleaned from the 
‘ above to enable those who are verging upon 


gives to the body in a form that is favorablé 
for easy assimilation the albumen that is 
absolutely necessary to life, and hence the 
earliest effect of its excessive use must be 
to surcharge the body with nutrients. 

The chief point here is the critical exami- 
nation of what is called hunger. Many per- 
sons believe that any and every sensation of 
hunger must be satisfied immediately, but , 


if not worse, mistake is the opinion that one 
must eat until a sense of satiety arises. 
These two mistakes combined lead to an un- 
favorable development of the human body, 
for the weight of the body grows to a degree 
that is detrimental to the activity of most of 
the chief and finer organs. For every stat- 
ure an approximate weight may be stated 
that may be accepted as normal, and in 
accordance with this weight are adjusted 
the vital organs, particularly the heart. 
When a heart has volume sufficient only 
for a body of 150 pounds and is put to work 
to satisfy the demands of a body of two hun- 


manufactured 

and threaded through with velvet ribbon whose 
ends are tied in tiny bows either in front or back 
are another simple but pretty idea for those who 
like variety in their neckwear. 

e% Fancy buckles are much admired now on 
slippers, circles of amethyst or pearls being fre- 
quently used in this way. A fascinating little 
slipper was worn at a recent evening party upon 
which was set a buc consisting of # circle of 
h satin ribbon had been 


ls, through w 
this isagrest mistake, An equally greet, | seve and tied in a bow just above the buckle. 


o% A strip of Oriental trimming is much used 
to cover the plait in the middle of the front of a 
shirt waist, but it must be worn with a stock of 
the same material. The strips may be used 
merely as & movable decoration, but if stitched to 
the waist, It is more harmonious to use them also 
for the narrow bandlike cuff. 

o%, A charming sleeve was seen on a gown ata 
well known costumer’s. The Puritan oversleeve 
' was fastened to the shoulder with tiny straps, 
which were finished with little buttons. The 
undersleeve of lace veiling was jauntily puffed 
between the straps. 

e%e The hand-made Russian lace collars are ex- 
tremely rich and stylish, and look well with the 
Persian and Oriental trimmings so much seen 





dred pounds, it soon shows that it is unequal 
to itstask. It is just as if an engine that 
was built to pull only a prescribed weight 
were used to pull a large additional weight. 
The activity of the other organs as well as 
of the heart is hindered by the fat that is de- 
posited about the latter. Excessive nutri- 
tion injures the mental capabilities also. Of 
the particular consequences of excessive 
nutrition, such as hypochondria (the very 


region of the abdomen), and the gout, it is 


made for the Literary Digest. 
2-sS oe 
Domestic Hints. 
PEACH OMELET. 
Pare and stone three very mellow peaches, 





spoonfuls of powdered sugar and the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten. Then stir in carefully 


Turn into a greased baking dish and bake in a 
quick oven for fifteen minutes. Serve immedi- 


ately. 
DEVILED MEAT. 


deep gashes on both sides; put into a plate a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, a tablespoonful of oil, a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar, a few drops of lemon juice, 
and a grain of cayenne. Work these ingredients 
together, and work the paste well into the gashes 


by rubbing. 
and turn the meat often until done. 


hot dish, with sauce made of melted butter. pars- 
ley chopped fine, lemon juice a few drops, and 
pepper and salt. 
SALAD MACEDOINE, 
Take equal quantities of boiled white beans, 
boiled potatoes, celery roots, beets and string 
beans (the last four boiled in salt water), and cut 
into fine slices; put into a bowl two or three table- 
spoonfuls of oil, vinegar and salt,pepper aud some 
sugar; put in all the ingredients, add some finely 
chopped parsley and chervil, and mix the whole 
together thoroughly; put the salad into a dish 
and garnish with lettuce leaves. If the vinegar 
is too sharp dilute it with water, but of not too 
great a quantity. 
CUCUMBER SALAD. 

Select three medium-sized cucumbers with 
small seeds, pare and cut a small piece from each 
end, and lay the cucumbers in strongly salted 
ice water for one hour or longer; ten minutes be- 
fore serving take them out of the water, wipe dry 
and cut on a board with a sharp knife into fine 


fuls of salad oil and mix it with the cucumbers; 


which a little water and a pincn of sugar have 
been added; if onions are liked cut a medium- 
sized one into thin slices and put them between 
the cucumbers; some finely chopped parsley may 
also be added. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


At this season itis well to refresh one’s mem- 
ory regarding the proper course of action when a 








the lines of unbecoming stoutness to keep 
within the desired weight.—Stella Stuart, in 
June Ledger Monthly. 
| impure Breath. 
| The source of impurities of the breath 
; nay be found in three regions, namely: the 
lungs, the stomach and the upper air-pas- 
sages, including the mouth, throat and the 
nose. ‘ 

Inthe greatest number of cases impure 
breath is the result of conditions in the 
mouth, throat or nose, conditions which 
| render possible a lodgment and growth 
| of microscopic vegetable parasites. These 
parasites—the lodgment of which in many 
instances is so secure that the acts of chew- 
} ing and swallowing do not materially dis- 
| turb them—zgive rise, in the course of their 
| growth and decay, to the unpleasant odors. 
| Prevention and remedy, therefore, depend 
upon the successful search for these vege- 
table parasites, and their removal from the 
| harbors where they accumulate. 
| Decayed teeth offer ideal conditions for 
| the growth of certain germs and fungi. At 
times no cavities occur, and yet an accumu- 
| lation of fungoid material renders the 
| breath offensive. In such cases brushing 
| must be supplemented by the use of an anti- 
septic mouth-wash. 

Other states of the mouthand throat giv- 
ing rise to odors, although less well known, 
are nevertheless common. The depressions 
known as “ crypts,’? commonly found in en- 
Jarged tonsils, furnish harbors for vegetable 
parasites. Large accumulations may here 
take place, partly of food, partly of fungoid 
growth, giving rise to perhaps no other 
symptom than unpleasant breath. 

Deep accumulations of furring on the 
tongue give rise to similar unpleasant symp- 
toms. An observer of his own tongue, 
judging by its appearance, might suppose 
his stomach to be in an alarming condition. 
Removal of the thick furring by gentle 
scraping and the use of antiseptic mouth 
washes usually prove entirely remedial. 
Doctor Holmes was accustomed to prescribe 
a little silver hoe for the purpose of remov- 
ing this accumulation. 

Certain disorders of the nose give rise to 
some of the most pervasive and unpleasant 
odors of the breath. Even these, however, 
|are amenable to remedies, although the 
home use of antiseptic sprays and douches 
must sometimes be supplemented by treat- 
ment at the hands of a physician. 

The conditions of the lungs and stomach 
giving rise to foulness of the breath likewise 
require more aid than can usually be given 
by home treatment, although these states 
are commonly to be prevented by the ob- 
servance of hygienic rules. 

Very rarely do cases of impure breath 
arise from causes so obscure as to be inca- 
'pable of relief or improvement.—Youth’s 

Companion. 
—_- >see 
The Hygiene of Fasting. 


Almost all the great founders of religions 
have deemed it salutary to prescribe a cer- 
tain amount of fasting for their disciples. 
The reason for this, says a writer in a Ger- 
man paper, is not only the knowledge that 
it is well for man to conquer his bodily de- 
sires, but also the experience that most per- 
sons eat too much. To overload the stom- 
ach with food is not less unhealthy than to 
deluge it with beverages; the more nutri- 
tious the food the more hazardous are the 
consequences when excess is habitual. Of 
all the sins of nutrition, the immoder ate use 
of meat is certuiuly the most grievous. It 

















| case of sunstroke or heat prostration is to be 
| treated without loss of time. When one feels 
headache, a sense of weakness at the pit of the 
stomach, weakness at the Knees and a suggestion 
j of nausea, the symptoms are a warning that 
should be heeded at once, or they may merge into 
unconsciousness. Sometimes loss of conscious- 
ness occurs without warning, however. When 
the attack is accompanied by evidences of great 
heat, without perspiration in the face, head and 
body, with pulse full and rapid, the object should 
be to reduce the temperature of the body im- 
mediately. Strip the patient and wrap in a sheet, 
kept wet with cold water by frequent sprinkling, 
until consciousness returns. When this method 
is not practicable, put cloths wrung out of ice 
water on the head, back of the neck and the 
hands. In some cases of heat exhaustion the 
symptoms are different. The face is only slightly 
flushed, or may be pale, the skin is moist, per- 
haps even cool, and the pulse rapid and feeble. 


and give moderate stimulant gradually, without 
applying cold. Alcoholic drinks should be avoided 
in hot weather, as they make the pody more 
susceptible to the influence of the heat. 

A salad that is dainty in appearance may be 
made by cooking very thick slices of new pota- 
toes in highly seasoned white soup stock until 
they are tender. Then drain and put them away 
to get cold. Boilradishes and cut the skin to 
represent rose petals. Place the slices of potato 
on a bed of cress, and putin the centre of each 
r some mayonnaise dressing, placing a radish in 
the middle of it. A prettier effect will be ob- 
tained if the dressing is colored green. 

For baked tomatoes select large, plump ones, 
and cut a slice from the top of each. Scoop out 
the pulp, mix it with fine bread crumbs, season 
with melted butter, onion juice and chopped pars- 
ley, and fill into the shells. Put on the covers, 
with a piece of butter on each, placed in a greased 
baking pan and bake in a hot oven. Garnish 
with cress or parsley. 

This is the time of vear when every other _per- 
son carries a luncheon in more or less style. The 


is carried ina tin box. There are folding tin 
boxes to be found, which, when emptied, can be 
flattened out as flat as a sheet of paper, the sides 
and ends bent up, and there is a small and 
easy package to carry. However, a tin lunchbox 
can never be recommended. There are small 
baskets with leather handles on the top anda 
clasp in front for a small luncheon, which are con- 
venient, pretty and neat, and cost seventy-five 
cents. For a practical, old-fashioned picnic 
luncheon, however, it does not make much differ- 
ence what kind of a basket is carried, and there 
are good. practical ones of splint which cost six, 
eight and ten cents, and can be renewed if broken 
or soiled. 


a. Fashion Motes. 


a*» Dainty little dressing jackets are an inde- 
scribable comfort in one’s own boudoir on a hot 
day. Flowered organdies are a pretty material 
for these. A charming sacque is made to hang 
loosely from the shoulders, with # broad van- 





over the slight decolletage. The sleeves below 
the elbow are treated in the same fashion as the 
collar, the jacket being finished off with a large 
satin bow at the front and smaller bows at the 
elbow. 

a*, A taking shirt waist.for boating may be made 
of coarse white bunting. The sailor collar should 
be outlined with red braid, several rows of the 
very narrow kind being preferred, which cross 
with lattice effect at the corners. A red belt and 
a touch of red onthe outing hat is particularly 
effective. 
oe”, Foulard gowns trimmed with dotted white 
muslin are decidedly chic and novel. One of 


name of which refers the reader to the | 


hardly necessary to speak.”’—Translation | 


then press them through a sieve; add two table- 


the whites of six eggs beaten to a stiff froth. ' 


Cut thick slices of underdone meat, and make | 


Grease the gridiron, having it hot, | 
Serve on a. 


slices; put them into a salad dish, sprinkle over a 
little salt and pepper, pour over two tablespoon- | 


then pour over one-half cup of white vinegar, to. 


In this case let the sufferer rest in a quiet room, | 


less is probably the small boy’s luncheon, which | 


dyked collar edged with lace and insertion falling | the result that of acertain force and infinite 


this season. 

e% The ends of boasare becoming lorger and 
‘wider. With the increase in width, painting is 
| the chosen decoration, and some of its results are 
| exceedingly artistic. Flower ruffles, too, are 
' most popular, by way of novelty. A boa of chiffon 
' lilies, with touches of green velvet for leaves, 

displayed ina London shop, is a perfect little 
' work of art. 
| g@ A lovely hat for a garden party is of ecru 
straw, the brim being filled with exquisitely col- 
ored blue forget-me-nots, and a long white ostrich 
| lume sweeping over the front and side. 

e*» Black Chantilly lace on black and white 

foulards is a strikingly effective combination, and 
| one frequently seen among displays of handsome 
gowns.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 


We learn that the highest is present to the soul 
of man, that the dread universal essence, which 
is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but 
all in one, and each entirely, is that for which all 
things exist, and that by which they are; that 
spirit creates; that behind nature, throughout 
nature, spirit is present; one and not compound, 
| it does not act upon us from without, that is, in 
space and time. but spiritually, or through our- 
selves; therefore, that spirit, that is, the Supreme 
Being, does not build up nature around us, but 
puts it forth through us; as the life of the tree 
puts forth new branches and leaves through 
the pores of the old. As a plant upon 
the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of 
, God; he is nourished by unfailing fountains and 
' draws, at his need, inexhaustible power. Who 
can set bounds to the possibilities of man? 
Once inhale the upper air, being admitted to be- 
hold the absolute natures of justice and truth, 
and we learn that man has access to the entire 
mind of the Creator, is himself the Creator in the 
finite. This view, which admonishes me where 
the sources of'wisdum and power lie, and points 
to virtue as to 








The golden key 
Which opens the palace of eternity, 
carries upon its face the highest certificate ot 
truth, because it animates me to create my own 
world through the purification of my soul.—Em- 
erson. 

It is quite possible to achieve a life some- 
what apart from that of the physical, 
even now and here; and to live more and 
more consciously the life of thought, of in- 
tellectual grasp and of that energy of exhil- 
aration which is far more potent and more en- 
during than that of mere physical strength. 
| The philosophy of it is perhaps something 
like this. Man is aspiritual being, now and 
here, and does not ‘‘become’”’ one by the 
process we call death. He is a spiritual 
being in a spiritual (or ethereal) body, which 
is clothed upon temporarily by the physical 
body for convenience of use while in the 
physical world; and this ethereal, or spirit 
body, does not, as a matter of course, know 
fatigue in the ordinary sense. Its motor is 
mental energy, and not food nor any physi- 
cal resource. The _ physical body _ is 
its instrument, and there is no reason 
why it should not be a good one, flexi- 
ble and facile and obedient, and to keep 
it so requires only absolute fidelity to the 
spirltual law. As arule, the physical struct- 
ure impedes and clogs the free working of the 
ethereal structure. It is, for instance, 
avery great mistake that food is force. 
On the contrary, the minimum of food is 
the maximum of this ethereal, electrical 
energy that is not subject to the ordinary 
fatigue and disturbances that beset human- 
| ity. The ‘“‘no breakfast ’’ theory of Dr. 
| Dewey is simply one manifestation, albeit a 
| clumsy and distorted one, of this truth 
which humanity is yet to learn. It is not by 
| starvation, nor fads, nor any sort of non- 
'sense or eccentricities that the perfect 
| degree of health may be maintained, but 
simply by the recognition and observance of 
the fact that man is, primarily, a spiritual 
being in a spiritual body, and that his entire 








cise, baths and all hygienic matters should 
be regarded as relative to the ethereal body, 
and not as_ wholly relative to 
physical body. The ‘‘no-breakfast’’ cure 
has been embraced with great enthusi- 
asm by people who dine heavily, and so far 
it may be good. But the real reform would 
be to dine on light and simple food, and 
theh to take it three times a day, or six, or 
twice only, as the individual may himself 
decide,—certainly no one can decide for 
another, but to take that which is simple, 
rather than the reverse. There is nothing 
more impossible than to lay down any arbi- 
trary laws for others, or even for one’s self. 
Only as the outward practice is the growth 
of inner and of personal conviction is it of 
any use. One may consider the law, if he 
please, and make his own experiments and 
tests and applications. It would be 
an impertinence to force them upon 
the attention of another. What is for 
us usually gravitates to us, and all the 
evolutionary progress of life is a part of the 
moral universe under the moral law. Per- 
fect health is a phase of moral obligation. 
A great part of the impatience, the irrita- 
tion, the ill temper that embitters personal 
relations is, after all, the result of disordered 
nerves and not in the least a matter of origi- 
nal sin. But if one can so order his life as 
not to have the disordered nerves so much 
the better. If the physical body is kept so 
passive and plastic and elastic as to adapt 
itself perfectly for the ethereal body to use 
as its instrument to work through, then is 














vitality always ready for the demand. 

One of the greatest factors in this ethereal 
energy which is as potent and as unlimited 
in supply as is electricity,—which is, indeed, 
a form of electricity adapted to the human 
organism,—one of the most important factors 


range of living, inthe way of food, exer- | 


the | 


ethereal side of life ena}, |. 
completely ‘govern his tem), 
temptation to impatiencs .,, 
over this or that; to take ;; 
come, indeed, in this somey), . 
able world in which we fing | 
make the best and not the 
The exactions and irritab|« j;,, 
mar the harmony of life hay, 
exist. Nor is there any need « 
ing. One can live above then. 
on which they cannot enter, 4 
is present to the soul of man.” 
so truly says, and in that ati, 
he dwell if he does not relate 
closely to the material life. 
What though the bough benear), : 
Remember thou hast wings, 
sings Victor Hugo. One na, 
wings rather than on his feer. 
ethereal world, there is the +), 
and if it be not clogged and_ j1), 
the physical, it will assert it. _ 
draw from this electric and «| 
its constantly renewed enery 
is perfect health, and in propor: 
harmony is achieved does one « 
realm where achievement is «:, 
work does itself in a kind of 
way, and where all things beco,, 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Gems of Thoughi. 


---.An old friend is not always 
whom it is easiest to make a contiday? 

----Great effort from great motives 
definition of a happy life.—Channins 

----Carry yourself as an orange tres 
could walk up and held upto the air.—} 

----Any coward can fight a battle » 
sure of winning; but give me the ma: 
pluck to fight when he is sure of Josiy. 

---- We must not turn back into thy 
because the light from God’s face rest. 
path of labor and sacrifice.—Rufus £)))s 

----He only is advaneing in life whos: 
getting softer, whose blood warmer. w!} 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into |i, 
—John Ruskin. 

----Cheerfulness is the rubber tir: 
vehicle. It breaks the jolt whenever 
and industry have been unable to re; 
stones from the road. 

----Man cannot be the only or the |. 
thing that loves in this vast universe. T}\.). 
there must be—in it some great. deep hex 
sympathy, the infinite counterpart of « 
and feeble human love.—John James Tay 

----AS a dear friend can look the love 
cannot utter, sodo I read the face of natis: 
do I read the record of God's interposing si) 
I feel myself embraced with akindness too t 
and strong for utterance.—Orville Dewey 

----Some lives have in them a quality 
may perhaps be compared to that secret of 
the early Venetians knew the mystery 
secret of ight, some sweet, transparent color 
a hidden treasure of hope shining throug! 
shadow. 

----We cannot speak a loyal word 
meanly silent; we cannot kill and not ki 
same moment; but a moment is) row 
enough for the loyal and mean desire. fort 
lash of a murderous thought and the s! 
backward stroke of repentance. 

---- Put a seal upon your lips and forget 
you have done. After you have been kind. 


beautiful work, go back into the shade again « 
say nothing about it. Love hides even f: 
self.—Professor Drummond. 


q Brilliants. 


I cannot say and I will not say, 

That she is dead—she is just away 
With a cheery smile and a wave of t 
She has wandered into an unknown |a: 
And left us dreaming how very fai: 

It needs must be, since she lingers the: 
Think of her faring on, as dear 

In the love of there as the love of her: 
Think of her still as the same, I say: 
She is not dead—she is just away. 





The morning drumeall on my eager ea! 
Thrills unforgotten yet; the morning de. 
| Lies yet undried along my field of now! 
| But now I pause at whiles in what I do. 
And count the bell, and tremble lest [hie 
(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun t 


—K. L. Stes 





Somebody did a golden deed: 
Somebody proved a friend in need: 
Somebody sang a beautiful song: 
Somebody smiled the whole day lous 





Somebody thought, * "Tis sweet to 
Somebody said, “ I'm glad to give” 
| Somebody fought a valiant fight: 


somebody lived to shield the right, 
| Was that somebody you’ 


| 
Be AA. ‘Historical. 


| -——The Boylston Relief Fund comp: ~ > 
333.56, the income of whichis given in se! 
payments, to ** poor and decayed hous 
; hot under fifty years of age, of good | 
, reduced by acts of Providence, not b5 
extravagance, or any other vice.” | 
tion of this fund isin the hands of the 
of the poor. 

—The bronze emancipation grou) 
nearly opposite the old Boston & Pro 
tion in Park square was designed ! 
Ball, cast at Munich, and presented to 1 
the Hon. Moses Kimball in 1s79.) The ~! 
exclusive of curbing (which the cits 
$17,000. Itis a duplicate of the Freee 
morial in Lincoln square, Washingte 
unveiled Dec. 9, 1879, the Hon. Frede! 
delivering the oration. 

—Public executions were form 
the Boston Common, sometimes, 1{ |s ! 
the old elm tree which was destroyed 
1876. Quakers sealed the testimony © 
by dying there, and supposed wit 
happy victims of a delusion which > 
vailed at one time, also perished 
Pirates were hung on the islands i ' 
one of which, Nix’s Mate, still bea 
to legend, the name of one whom, \ 
panions, was executed upon it. 

—The surviving historic feat 
mouth, N. H., are pbumerous. The) 
old Episcopal Chureh of St. John, it 
be seen the first organ used in Ame! 
Jaffrey house, formerly owned by (« 
one of his majesty’s council; the Hi 
on Islington street, where San 
quently visited; the law office of Da 
the interesting Atheneum on Mi 
with its museum and library; the \S 
sion, Which was built’ between 171> 
bricks brought from Holland; the 
dating back to 1560 and once occu) 
William Whipple, a signer of the |) 
Independence; the Langdouw heu- 
Louis Phillippe of France was cht 
Lear house, in which Tobias Lear, \‘ 
private secretary, was born, and | 
homes of Various other noted provi: 
including the Wentworths, Fer: 
burnes. 

—The English High School of B.> 
tablished in 1821 to meet the deman 





























in acquiring and sustaining this electric 
energy, is sleep. One of the London scien- 
tists has recently said: 

The physical body is nothing buta vehicle, a 
vesture of the real man. It is put off perma- 
nently at death, but it is also put off temporarily 
every night when we go to sleep. Indeed, the 





these gowns of pastel blue satin foulard, scat- 
tered over with sprays of flowers. had a deep- 
shaped flounce on the skirt of white muslin with | 
black spots. The sleeves also had elbow puffs of 
the muslin, and the bolero opened over a vest of | 
this material. \ 
e*e Three or four rows of narrow satin ribbon 
feathered-stitched together, one above the other, 
with the long ends left to draw around the neck 
and fasten with some quaint buckle in front, 
make an extremely pretty stock, and one easily 
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process of falling asleep consists of this very 
action of the real man in his ethereal vehicle 
slipping out of the physical vehicle which he 
leaves every time he sleeps. 

The force of thought—always incaleulably 
enormous—becomes more and more potent 
as it is exercised on higher and still higher 
and finer planes. With the emphasis of this 
force thrown on the ethereal body it can re- 
spond to almost any demand made on it save 
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where those not desiring a college ' 

lacking the means to procure a co! 

might receive instruction in some \ 
branches beyond those taught in !!\ 
grammar schools. On Jan. 15, 15-1, 

by those entitled to cust a ballet 1 

almost unanimously, to establish > 
and in the May following the schoo : va 
It was first held in the upper stery me: 
mar School building, than stand! oe 


street, corner of Hancock; then ise. 
moved to Pinckney street, corner 0!‘ poe 
nextin 1844 to the Latin School buildine.” | —| 
street, which it shared with the La! ': a 


X 


of which building there was a ve!) ° aa 
traitin a recent number of this paper coe, 


1881 to the present building on Dart’ 


Warren avenue and Montgomery ste 
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LIVER PILLS. 


pk i ADWAY & CO., New York: 
sirs—I have been sick for nearly 
irs, and have been doctoring with | 
if the most expert doctors of the 
1 States. I have been bathing and | 
ug hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
pyr seemed everything failed to do me 
After I saw your advertisement I 
r t | would try Radway’s pills, and 
sed nearly two boxes; been taking 
vedtime and one after breakfast, and 
ive done me more good than anything 
rave ever used. My trouble has been 
e liver. My skin and eyes were all 
| had sleepy, drowsy, dizzy feelings; 
a drunken man; pain right above 
el, like if it was bile on top of the 
h My bowels were costive. My 
and tongue sore most of the time. 
e fair, but food would not digest, 
‘le heavy on my stomach, and some 
uthfuls of food came up again. I 
it only light food that digests easily. 
send ** Book of Adviee.”’ 
Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Dadway’s 
R Pills 


Sold by Druggists or 








27e a DOX. 
. \ Mail. 
ito DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 

_ New York, for ** Book of Advice.’’ 
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Poetry, | 


MIDNIGHT. 
un darkling steep, and misty vale, 
What wonder dawns upon the sight? 
{he summer moon, a ball of fire 
Phat burns across the sultry night. 


While flash and flicker from afar 
Fantastic fireflies in their play, 

On shining mead, and dew-wet marsh, 
rhe torehlight dancers swing and sway. 


\ red star hangs o’er woodlands dusk, 
Wandering breezes fade away, — 

rhe trailing sweetness of the hour 
spirit-like haunts the garden way. 


Only the moon, and midnight deep, 
Touching the soul with hand of power; 
Dreams that arise, an incense rare, 
Memries rich as the magic hour. 
SHEILA. 





——— > 
FRUITION. 
We seatter seeds with careless hand 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
in weeds that mar the land 
Or helpful store. 


Phe deeds we do, the words we say, 
lito still air they seem to fleet. 
We count them ever past, 
But they shall last 
fo the dread Judgment Day, 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep thou the one true way, 
In work and play;,! 
Lest in that world their ery 
Of woe thou hear. —Keble. | 
| 
—_—_———“(vc—oe__——_ | 
GOOD-NIGHT. 
Good-night. 
The tiny stars peep out on high; 
The silvery moon; the dark blue sky. 
The zephyrs whisper; the owls cry 
Good-night. 





Good-night. 

The busy marts of trade are still; 

The water murmurs o'er the mill; 

While soitly sings the whippoorwill, 
Good-night. 


Good night. 

The children scamper off to bed. 

And ** Now I lay me down,” is said; 

The candle snufféd, the Bible read, 
Good-night. 


Good-night. 

lhe church bells toll; the west winds sigh; 

rie hearth-fires flicker, and then die, 

While prayer is raised to God on high, 
Good-night. 


(ood-night. 
So when the night of death is nigh, 
And Heaven’s gates before us lie, 
We'll gently whisper as we die, 
Good-night. 
—Gordou V. May, in Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
—-< > 
DAISIES. 
Over tie shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A ost in the sunshine, an army in June. 
» people God sends us to set our heart free 





The bobolink rallied them up from the dell, 
| rioles whistled them out of the wood; 
of their singing was “ Earth, it is well!” 
of their dancing was, “ Life, thou art 
od!” 
—More Songs from Vagabondia. 


- Be eee 
TO THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
stemless flower that darts through air, 
itillating colors rare, 
vare the winged trinity 
rd aud butterfly and bee! 
sirdseye, in New York Home Journal. 


+ <a ___—_—_———_- 


1HE PROMISE OF THE HAW- 
THORN. ; 
‘proc sleeps and stirs and trembles with desire 
} sa babe’s that nestles toward the breast. 
rid, as yet an all unstricken lyre, 
| its chords alive and all at rest, 
} 1 the sun’s hand yet. but feels his breath 
‘ ‘arus for love made perfect. Man and 


} through with hope of life that casts out 


th rapturous patience till his word 
” ven, and flower by flower and tree by 


ik the silent strenuous utterance, 
rth 

hile and joyful as the sea, 
» not aloud in joy too deep for mirth, 

| of perfection of delight, 

« unborn green buds be born in white. 
—By A. C. Swinburne. 





-eary toiler homeward plods his way, 
creeted at the closing of the day, 
| ever-weleome overpowering knell— 
of the inner man—the dinner bell. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
- “> 
ith of the diplomatic corps 
-e-0'clock tea found Miss Morps 
ied as belle, and said he: 
he gave him his tea: 
you not only reign but you porps! ”” 
—Philadelphia Press. 
—————————--<————— 
It may be hard to save your tin, 
sut there is this about it— 
it's easier to live within 
Your income than without it. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
+> + 
(hose who have lots of money 
Are often in trouble about it; 
\nd those who haven't a cent 
Are often in trouble without it. 








—Chicago Daily News: 


Miscellaneous. 


Carried Nem. Con. 
L 





“You see, Mr. Spencer, I want to know exactly | 


what men think about things, and I ho re 
haps that as—thatas, you know —” aes 

‘I understand perfectly, Miss Ashton. As I 
am old enough to be your father, you thought 
that my point of view, though moss grown, might 
be interesting. This is an age in which a digni- 
fied importance is allowed even to the modern 
antique. Asa modern antique, let me place my- 
Self entirely at your disposal.” 

“ Of course, if you are going to be horrid—” 

“Pray don’t run away, Miss Ashton; this is to 
be a perfectly calm deliberation between youth 
and age. Nothing ruffles the surface of debate 
SO rapidly as the least hint of impatience. If you 
would allow me to smoke—thanks, very much. I 
am now all attention.” 

“Oh, if you are going to be formal and polite, 
Mr. Spencer, it makes everything so stupid.” 

** Let me apologize at once for my politeness 
and my stupidity. Now, suppose I begin this 
discussion instead of you.” 

“* How can you, when you don’t even know?” 

“We are sitting quite in the shade, Miss Ash- 
— except asadefensive weapon, that para- 
sol—” 

“Tf you are going to be tiresome, I shall go in.” 

* Well, I might just start the subject perhaps, 
and if you found me wandering from the point 
you might gently—”’ 

“Cannot you see that Iam really serious, Mr. 
Spencer?” 

“Tam sure you are, so I will begin at once. 
You appeal to my ripe experience. 


I beg your par- 
don, nineteen last June. You are staying here 
under the care of your aunt. Your aunt is 
highly to be esteemed. You and I both agree 
that the opinion of the estimable person is value- 
less on all practical questions. You therefore 
come tome. A younger man would feel flattered, 
while I merely gather that, in your opinion, I am 
not estimable.” 

“Thank you, yes; that is a very comfortable 


| Way of putting it.” 


* Your encouragement, Miss Ashton, is gratify- 
ing. Let me see, where was 1? Ah, yes, being 
nineteen, feminine and perplexed, you want ad- 
vice. This seems to narrow the topies to two 
only, say either a frock ora love affair. Now 
adays the man milliner is doubtless a personage, 
but—”’ 

“Oh, it is n't a frock, Mr. Spencer.” 

‘** I feel so immensely relieved, though it would 
have been undeniably flattering if it had been 
a frock; however, we will take it for granted, 
then, that it is a love affair. Now I think, Miss 
Ashton, that it is your turn.” 

“ Oh, well, you see, you can perhaps hardly—at 
least I mean—”’ 

‘*No. I see I have not brought you to the point 
of fluency yet, so I will continue. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, let us roughly divide love 
affairs into two groups—the first in which both 
parties are equally convinced. What they are 
convinced of would be a little tedious to specify. 
Let me, however, refer you to any third volume 
of any novel of the early Victorian period. The 
more recent works are not always orthodox. The 
second group comprises those complications in 
which only one of the two parties—” 

“ Have you ever met Fred Norman, Mr. Spen- 
cer?” 

**Soitis Fred Norman, is it? Dear me. Met 
him? Yes, of course I have. His place is only 
five miles off.” 

* Yes, I Know, he was at the Andersons’ garden 
party—oh, and lots of other places.” 

**He is a comely youth, and it is a pretty 
property.” 

* How stupid men are. You all think that be- 
cause a man is young and good looking—”’ 

“About three thousand acres of the best 
meadow land, I believe.” 

“T wish you would not interrupt me, Mr. 


| Spencer; you all think that the whole sex must 
| worship him.” 


“Pardon me. I never mentioned worship, or 
even hinted at love. To arrive at a sound con 


clusion from a discussion such as this, it is | f¢t—rather—rather— Well, at any rate, that! 


necessary to duly marshal the facts. Kindly let 
me resume, Miss Ashton. The basis of our dis- 
cussion is now youth, good tooKs and the three 
thousand acres, principally meadowland.”’ 

‘*Mr. Spencer, | hate you. I wonder whether 
you were ever in love yourself.”’ 

“Miss Ashton, let ine reassure you. I am a 
man with a past. At four years of age, I made 
matrimonial overtures to my nurse: the good 
woman still lives, and my life is shadowed by this 
youthful indiscretion. But come, we are wander- 
ing froin our moutons and the pastureland. Our 
problem now is a one-sided love affair, in which 
Fred Norman is heart broken, while you are 
seathless. Had it been otherwise, I should never 
have been consulted, I am sure.” 

“Mr. Spencer, how clever of you to—”’ 

“ Let us confine ourselves to facts, please, Miss 
Ashton, and do remember that the property is 
three thousand acres in a ring fence.” 

“‘Oh, bother the acres! Well, Mr. Norman 
wants me to let him know by what train I am 
going back to town on Wednesday. Now, do you 
think he would be—I mean if I did, should I be— 
You see, nogirl in these days likes to be thought 
absurdly prudish, does she?” 

‘“* Let me put it to you in this way, Miss Ashton. 
We will agree that you don’t particularly care for 
Fred Norman. Somewhere, lurking in a quiet 
corner, you, no doubt, have a girlish ideal. Let 
me suggest, perhaps, a hero with raver. locks and 
a sweeping moustache, who bites his nether lip, 
and paces the apartment with long, irregular 
strides.” 

“« Please, do be serious, Mr. Spencer.” 

** Well, now, I will really be quite serious, Miss 
Ashton. Suppose some day that you meet th 
ideal or some other ideal, would you quite like to 
tell him that you wrote to young Norman about 
your train ?—as the strong probability is that, if 
you do, he will be your fellow traveler.” 


“ Thank you very much, Mr. Spencer. You 
can be so nice, when you like. I am going in 
now to make myself pretty for lunch. I won- 


der where the others have been all the morn- 
ing.” 
II. 

It was more than an hour past midnight; the 
men of the party staying at Wiliner’s Court were 
still lounging in the smoking-room. There is an 
entirely baseless superstition among all men in 
all country houses that their combined conversa- 
tional powers are equal to the task of keeping 
each other amused for three hours or so nightly. 
It is a superstition that will never die, though it 
is proved to be an absolute fallacy in hundreds of 
houses night after night. The flow of talk had 
gradually died away into spasmodic inanities, 
when the signal was given for abrupt departure 
by the remark: “I wonder whether any of you 
men remember that red setter of mine called 
‘Victor’?” The drowsiest of smokers jumped to 
his feet with miraculous promptitude, and made 
a dash for the hall. The dreariness and glaring 
impossibility of the after-midnight dog story are 
beyond human endurance. Fishing exploits stiin- 
ulate healthy imaginative rivalry, but dog stories 
are funereal. The yearning for bed was univer- 
sal. 

There are two or three little details which are 
never omitted at the adjournment of the smok- 
ing-room parliament. The first thing is for every 
one to express his surprise, in an almost injured 
ne, atthe lateness of the hour; and then, in 
deference to the sleeping household, heavyweight 
men creak about dn exasperatingly noisy tiptoe: 
and exchange hoarse shouts of good-night with, 
one another in what they fondly imagine to bea 
subdued whisper. As these interesting ceremo- 
nies were being performed with all due punctilio, 
some one noticed a strong smell of burning wood, 
indeed, it was so strong that he actually ventured 
to break in upon the hoots of good-night around 
him to draw attention to it. 

“ You may bet your life, Spencer, my boy, that 
this old barrack of yours is on fire. You had bet- 
ter rouse the servants and get the womenfolk 
downstairs quietly.” 

“ Don’t be an ass, Ted, it isno use frightening 
the ladies out of their lives—perhaps for nothing 
Itis probably only something smouldering in 
the kitchen, there can have been no other fires 
lighted in this weather. Let us see where we 
are first. Come along, you boys, I’ll show you 
the way.” 

When the smoking-room party invaded the 
sacred precincts of the kitchen there was no 
longer room for doubt about the fire. The roar 


I am forty-: 
| three. The vicar will confirm this, he christened 
;me. You, I think, are eighteen. 


| of the flames could be heard in the enormous 
| cavern of the old-fashioned chimney, and a brill- 
ant red light shone upon the hearthstone and the 
kitchen fluor. As the fire brigude reports so 
| quatnely phrase it, the kitchen chimney was 
“ well alight.” 3 

" Cut over to the stables, Charlie, will you, and 
get them to saddle Quickstep for you, and hurry 
| into Lilfield as hard as you can go. The fire en- 
‘gine is at the Town Hall. They may perhaps 
j turn out a little quicker for you than they would 
for a groom, and you needn’t mind knocking the 
horse up; It can’t be helped. Send the men from 
the stables over here as soon as they have saddled 
your horse.” 

“Come along, you men, wecan do nothing down 
here. I’ll take you up on the roof by the back 
stairs. Come up as quicklyas youcan. We had 
better get the blankets out of the spare rooms 
and try to stifle the chimney. There are some 
waterjugs in that pantry, they’ll be useful.” 

All efforts to extinguish the fire were, however, 
in vain; the most that could be done was to check 
its spreading from the west wing of the house by 
keeping up as constant a cascade of water as possi- 
ble with stable buckets upon the rooms adjoining 
the outbreak. The fire. however, continued to 
extend its borders in all directions, as the now 
white-hot brickwork ofthe chimney communi 
cated destruction to the paneling of all the 
rooms that surrounded its glowing shaft. Fortu- 
nately it was a calm night, with scarcely a breeze 
stirring. 

The noise of these proceedings had in the mean 
time roused the whole house. Amy Ashton had 
hurried into a peignor and a pair of slippers, and 
was just hesitating at her door before making a 
dash over to her aunt’s bedroom for consolation 
and advice, when Spencer, begrimed with 
smoke, rushed along the corridor. Confronted 
by sudden temptation, human nature is but weak. 
This glorious and unlooked-ior opportunity of 
holding in his arms, for just five short minutes 
this most tempting and tantalizing of girls was 
too much for him. He knew that, to her, he was 
merely a middle-aged fogy; ina few months she 
would probably marry Fred Norman or some 
other young cub. His house might burn to cin- 
ders for all that he cared, but the wild intoxica- 
tion of having her in his arms for those few min- 
utes, he resolved should be his. With a resolute 
man, to think is to act. He hurried toward her. 
‘ There is not a minute to be lost, Miss Ashton; 
trust yourself entirely to me.” With these 
words he lifted her boldly from the ground. 
Amy Ashton had no time to think; her arm 
fell naturally enough upon his right shoulder 
as he lifted her with his left arm and carried her 
out to the main staircase. 

Every one who was sufficiently clad to make an 
appearance in public had hurried to the seat of 
operations in the neighborhood of the back stairs 
and the kitchen. 

Spencer carried his fair burden down the de 
serted staircase and through the hall, and set her 
gently upon her feet in the garden. As Amy 
Ashton touched the ground once more, the flames 
leaped from the burning roof and chimney, and 
her eyes met Spencer's by the weird glow of the 
fire; sometuing she read in his glance roused al 
the womanhood in her. 

“Mr. Spencer, how dared you touch me? How 
dared you carryme? It was a stupid schoolboy’s 
trick. I could have walked downstairs perfectly 
easily. It was cowardly of you to take such ad- 
vantage of my fright.” 

The excitement was over and the reaction had 
setin. Amy Ashton’s feelings at this moment 
were difficult to analyze. Hatred of the man who 
had dared do this thing and contempt for herself 
for having been so easily trapped were both fight- 
ing for the mastery of her mind, while poth these 
emotions were in turn almost numbed by the 
sickening recollection that her hair was as she 
had arranged it when retiring for the night, and 
descended down her back in the severe simplic- 
ity of a plaited pigtail. She grew hot all over 
with shame as she fancied that she could still 
' feel the pressure of the man’s arms about her 
| body, and then her bair—how can an unfortnnate 
| girl assert herself with her hair in a pigtail? The 
| position was hideous; maidenly dignity cowed by 

its own pigtail. Finally vanity won the day, as it 
| is apt todo with men and women alike. ‘Being 
| carried, after all, was not so very dreadful, in 





part was not so dreadful—but the pigtail? That 
| thought crushed her. 

Her mental torture was suddenly broken in 
| upon by shouts, the noise of grinding wheels, the 
| thunder of hoofs and the jingle ot harness. The 
| fire engine had arrived. 

Amy Ashton stood by Spencer’s side, in the 
warith of the summer night, fascinated by the 
scene. The ruddy glow of the fire turned the 
tree trunks and foliage of the avenue bright red, 
and lit up human faces with a curious vivid 
beauty. The wild energy of the inexperienced 
amateurs gave place to the cool, methodical 
strategy of the fully equipped trained men. 
There was hardly a breath of air stirring, and the 
fire rapidly died down as soon as the engine got 
steadily at work. The color faded out of the 
landscape, and the threatened house stood out 
black against the sky. 

‘IT must go in at once, please, Mr. Spencer. It 
feels quite chilly now.” 

“ Please say you forgive me, Miss Ashton, be- 
fore you go. The temptation was great.” 

“IT don't want to hear about the temptation. 
Pray, what would my ideal man say to the con- 
fession that I was imbecile enough to allowa 
man to carry me about without any sufficient 
reason?”’ And Miss Ashton laughed a mirthless 
laugh. 

‘** Well, you can at any rate explain to your ideal 
that the man who carried you proposed to marry 
you on the same evening. Any sensible man, 
ideal or otherwise, will allow for another man 
being a bit of an idiot when he is on the verge of 
@ proposal ” 

““Mr. Spencer, this began by what I suppose I 
must regard as a joke, though it was in wretched 
taste, mure especially with a guest in your own 
house; but to carry it further isa deliberate in- 
sult.” 

“ Amy, darling, I don’t care a fig for the ideal 


man and his fancies; I want you, seriously, m 
self. I have loved you since the day that you 


first came here. You always treat me as if I 
were your grandfather; but I love you as dearly 
as man ever loved woman.” 

“Well, supposing that I say I forgive you 
for daring to carry me and that we partin a 
friendly—’’ 

“No, I will accept no compromise; I will have 
an answer now.” 

‘It is very unfair to keep me here in the cold; 
besides, think of Aunt Charlotte. Well, perhaps 
I will then some day—when I have quite forgot- 
ten the fire and all the rest, you know. Frank, 
you must let me go. Yes, of course, I knew I 
was fond of you, that was the worst part of it, 
because it was a simply hateful trick to play ona 
girl. Why, I never knew it myself until yester, 
day, when you began talking about my ideal 
man. Oh, Frank, I had quite forgotten my hair 
for the moment. I'll never speak to you again— 
never, if you don’t let ne run away at once— 
Frank, I said at once!”’ 

III. 

* Looking at the house from the outside, Frank- 
you really would not think that much damage had 
been done.” 

“No, considering what might have been, it was 
a very cheap entertainment.” 

“ Don’t be stupid, Frank. When are the build- 
ers coming down?” 

“‘ My darling girl, that is just what I wanted to 
consult you about. I thought that our wisest plan 
would be for you to marry me at once. The men 
could begin as soon as we came home from our 
honeymoon.” 

“Frank, you are horrid. 
yet.” 

“We must have a roof on before the winter 
sets in, but in the meantime a roof is not one of 
the first essentiais to housekeeping.”—The King. 


eo 


—tThe absolute necessity of verifying theories 
py the observation of facts is beautifully fllus- 
trated again. The latest issue of Science shows 
that the sea lions,which have fallen into disrepute 
with California fishermen necause of their sup- 
posed fish-devouring habits, do not. as a matter 
of fact, endanger the fishing industry at all. A 
critical examination of the stomachs of twenty- 
five slaughtered sea lions shows that they eschew 
fish altogether and live mostly on squids and 
similar food. The California fishermen will now 
have to invent other explanations for their “ hard 


luck.” 


I won’t hear of it 








Douth’s Department. 


NURSEBY TOWN. 


Did you ever go to Nursery Town? 
(You have seen it o’er and o’er, 
With its people running in and out 

Through many an open door). 


A heart is the passport to the place, 
But lore is of little use; 

The staple products are sugar plums, 
And the classic is Mother Goose. 


Do you know the language of Nursery Town? 
Jt is sweet as the coo of a dove, 

It is * foreign” to all but the citizens, 
And is learned in the school of love. 


Have you ever heard of the curious laws 
They make in Nursery Town? 

There the wise and strong take the lowest place, 
And the weakest wears the crown. 


All day, all night, the nobles serve; 
And this you may set down: 
Heaven Is not very far away 
From the gate of Nursery Town. 
iy F.. Butts, in Good Housekeeping for 
une. 








Playing School. 


“You know I was ‘most late this noon,” Dor- 
othy began, putting her arm around Madge in 
confidential fashion as they were walking home 
from school one bright summer afternoon, “ be- 
cause | had to go ’round by Mrs. Drew’s to carry 
a pattern for mother. I just stepped into the 
kitchen to resta minute, and right on her big 
table was a box of honey. I guess she saw me 
looking at it, for she asked me if I liked honey; 
and I said * Yes’m, I do, but I don't have any 
very often, for we don’t keep bees at our farm.’ 

“ You know she keeps ’em, and I guess she has 
lots of honey: for she told me if I would come 
again some day she’d give me some. She said I 
might ask another little girl tocome with me, and 
of course I should ask you, for you are my very 
dearest, most intimate friend.” 

Madge responded to this affectionate compli- 
ment by a hug which nearly stifled Dorothy, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Let’s go next Saturday!” 

“Allright.” said Dorothy, “’cause it’s four 
days before then; and that’s longenough to wait 
isn’t it?” 

Accordingly, the next Saturday afternoon saw 
two expectant little girls, in the cleanest of 
gingham dresses and brand-new sunbonnets just 
alike, going along the country road to Mrs.Drew’s 
big white farmhouse. Past the long meadows 
white with daisies and sweet with clover they 
went. now skipping and dancing to the music of 
the birds, now playing tag, until, breathless with 
running and laughter, they had to sit and rest on 
a rock by the roadside. Unable to bring their 
eager feet to a walk for more than a minute ata 
time, they soon found themselves at the front 
gate. 

** Do yon s'pose she will give us the honey first 
thing? ”’ asked Dorothy. 

“No, I guess not,’’ said Madge, whose sense 
of propriety suggested that this was hardly to 
be expected. 

They did not have time to talk longer; for Mrs. 
Drew had heard the faint tap, tap of.the old 
fashioned brass knocker, which Dorothy could 
just reach by standing on tiptoe, and came to the 
door with a cordial greeting. 

She invited them into the sunny sitting-room, 
where she was sewing, and after the pink sun- 
bonnets had been taken off and Madge and 
Dorothy made to feel quite at home, told them 
stories about * when she was a little girl.” 

“Now don't you wantto look at some pict- 
ures?” she asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Dorothy, in her politest 
tone, wondering if Mrs. Drew meant this to oc- 
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Ripans Tabules. 





WAS troubled with a weak 


and smothering spells” writes 
a lady living in Chelsea, Mass. 1 F 


little excitement would throw me 
into spasms and hysteria. 
terribly with periodical headaches. 
My monthly periods were painful 


torture of all kinds. 
mares and suffocating feelings be- 
sides other nerve derangements. My 
husband, who had been benefited 
by Ripans Tabules, advised me to 


safe and reliable cure for all these 
troubles. When | began taking them 
I weighed 118 pounds, but now | 
weigh 135% pounds. 
lam entirely cured, 
but I have them at hand all the time.” 
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records to show whether the inclination was part 
of the architect’s design. or whether it is the re- 
sult of an earthquake or of slow changes in the 
inclination of the soil. For many years there has 
been no change in the slope of the tower. 

TIN CopPpER.—‘W. R. C.”: To tin copper, 
scrape the surface, or clean it with a piece of fine 
sandpaper, rub it over with a hot soldering iron. 
Resin is a good flux for joints between copper, 
copper and brass, and copper or brass and tinned 
iron. A flux for iron or steel is made as follows: 
Dissolve zine in hydrochloric acid until it will 
take no more. Add an equal quantity of water. 
As the fumes of the acid and gas are very corro- 
sive and pungent, this solution should be made in 
the open air. After a joint is made with the acid 
of this solution, it should be thoroughly washed 
to prevent corrosion. 

THE SOURING OF MILK.—“ Anxious Mother”: 
The constituents of cow’s milk are practically 
uniform in character, though the proportions 
vary somewhat. Here isa fair average: Water 
87.17 per cent., fats of various kinds 3.69, casein 
(the cheese or curd-making material) 3.02, albu- 
men .53, sugar of milk 4.88, and incombustible 
solids .71. The souring of milk is due toa chem. 





cupy them while she went after the honey. 
But evidently she did not; for, after handing , 
them the pictures, she resumed her seat by the 


changed into lactic acid, and this process is pro- 
moted by certain microorganisms thatinvade the 


ical operation by which a part of the sugar is | 


To cut this skirt fora woman of medium size, 10§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide. 104 yards 27 inches 
wide, 93 yards 32 inches wide, or six yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3881, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch bust measure. 
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No. 3880. 


Girl's Sailor Suit. 
| To be made with or without the applied yoke. 
The smart example given is of marine blue linen 


window, and began to sew. The little girls! fluid from the atmosphere and multiply rapidly. | with collar, cuffs and shield of white and stitched 
glanced significantly at each other as they looked When milk is “ pasteurizea” by heating, or is | bands of the blue, and tie of soft blue silk. The skirt 


over the pictures, and their faces grew sober. 

“It’s ’most four o’clock,’”’ thought Dorothy; 
“‘and mother told me to be sure and come home | 
by five.” | 

“Do you s’pose she’s forgotten the honey?” 
she whispered anxiously to Madge. 

“I’m afraid so,” Madge whispered back. 

** Shall I ask her for it?” again whispered Dor- , 
othy. 

“Oh, no,” said Madge. 
would be polite, do you?” 

Poor Dorothy! After all the eager anticipation 
of the week to be disappointed now, especially 
when her dearest friend had been invited to share 
her pleasure! What should she do? 

“Oh, there’s a bee!” she cried, a bright idea 
striking her, as a busy insect in search of sweets 
flew to the honeysuckle by the open window. 

“TI see him!”’ exclaimed Madge, catching Dor- 
othy’s meaning. But Mrs. Drew sewed on, with 
only a sipile at the evident enjoyment of her 
small guests. 

Plainly, this hint was not sufficient to remind 
their hostess of the forgotten treat, and they 
would probably have to go home without the 
promised honey. 

Suddenly Madge’s face brightened; and she 
drew Dorothy toward her for a brief whispered 
consultation, at the close of which Dorothy 
jumped up and asked,— 

‘Please may we play school in this corner, 
Mrs. Drew?” 

* Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Drew; and Madge ex- 
claimed,— 

“You be the teacher, Dorothy, and I'll be the 
scholars!” 

A little table was taken for the teacher’s desk, 
and with becoming dignity Dorothy perched her- 
self upon the organ stool behind it. Madge 
quickly arranged three chairs, one behind an- 
other, and seated herself on the last. Then 
opening a book taken from the whatnot, she 
began to study very hard. 

“ First class in spelling!” called the teacher. 
Madge closed her book and came to the front. 

“ Toe the mark!” ordered Dorothy. 

Madge obediently “ toed” a bright green leaf in 
the carpet, put her hands behind her back, and 
looked up expectantly. 

** Spell ‘honey.’ ”’ 

“Honey, h-o-n, hon, e-y, ey, honey; a sweet. 
fluid collected by bees.” Madge had been taught 
to define as well as to spell. 

‘“* Bless my heart! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Drew, rising 
abruptly and leaving the room. : 

The girls looked abashed, and the spelling class 
came to a sudden end. 

“I wonder if she knew we meant it?” said 
Madge. 

““T guess she did,” said Dorothy, “for she 
went out quicker’n I thought she would.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Drew returned, bringing 
a small tray which contained a plate of tiny but- 

+ d biscuits and two sauceplates of golden 
honey inthe comb. Spreading a white cloth on 
the teacher’s desk, she put down her dainties, 
saying— 

“I don't see how Icame to forget your honey, 
but I’m glad enough you made me think of it be- 
fore you went home.” 

Two very meek “ Thank yous” were the only 
response she received; but Madge and Dorothy 
ate the treat with keen relish, and, after accept- 
ing an invitation to come again, started for home. 

“That honey was very nice, Madge, but I’m 
sorry we had to hint for it,” said Dorothy, as 
they walked slowly down the road. 

“Soam I,” agreed Madge. “It was very em- 
barrassing.”—Mary E. McAllister, in the Youth’s 
Companion. 
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CURE OF DISTEMPER IN Douws.—* Young 
Lady”: The investigations of M. C. Phisalix, pre- 
viously mentioned here, have been continued, 
and he has succeeded in isolating the microbe 
that produces distemper in dogs and in rendering 
dogs immune to this disease by inoculation. The 
particulars are given in the ‘‘ Comptes Rendus ” 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 13-20 May, 
1901, to which those specially interested are re- 
ferred. 

ALKEANING TOWER IN ENGLAND.—‘ Marion”: 
The famous leaning tower of Pisa has a rival in 
the Temple Tower of Bristolin England. It i a 
square tower of early Gothic architecture. All 
its parts still preserve their-normal relative posi. 
tions without cracks or fissures. The tower. 
which is about 115 feet high, is five feet out of 











perpendicular at the summit. There are no- 


| treated with antiseptics, such as boric acid, the | 


microbes are killed and the transformation pre- 
vented 

THE TWELVE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH.— 
“M. I. T.”: Apropos of a recent lecture delivered 
M. Camille Flanmarion it may not be out of 
place to enumerate the twelve motions to which 
the earth is subject: 

1. It has a movement of rotation about its axis. 
In virtue of this a point at the equator moves 
357 metres (1171 feet) per second. 

2. Ithasa movement of translation about the 
sun of 29,600 metres (18 1-3 miles) per second. 

3. The conical motion of the axis of rotation 
in 25,765 years produces the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

4. The monthly movement of the earth about 
the centre of gravity of the system of earth and 
moon. 

5. The motion of nutation of the earth’s axis 
has a period of 18} years. 

6. The obliquity of the ecliptic (28 degrees 27 min 
utes) varies at the rate of 47 seconds per century 

7. The eccentricity uf the earth’s orbit varies in 
eycles of long period. d 

8. The longer axis of the earth’s orbit revolves 
in a period of 21,000 years. 

9. The perturbations of the motion of the earth 
by the combined action of all the planets may be 
counted as a single effect, though it is, of course, 
the sum of several partial ones. 

10. The earth moves about the centre of gravity 
of the solar system, not about the centre of figure 
of the sun, and the place of this centre changes 
asthe configuration of the planets changes. 

11. The earth, with the whole solar system, has 
a motion of translation through space. The rate 
of motion is about seven miles per second. 

12. The axis about which the earth rotates is 
perpetually changing its place with respect to the 
surface of our planet. The amount of change of 
the poleis small, hardly more than forty or fifty 
feet, but it shows itself as a regular periodic 
change in the latitudes of terrestrial stations. 

The foregoing catalogue is useful, as it reminds 
us of motions that we easily forget, it our college 
days are beginning to be somewhat distant. M. 
Flammarion uses it to insist on “ the mobility, the 
lightness, the cosmic aocility of the little ethereal 
globe upon whose surface our destinies unroll.” 
An Anglo-Saxon would hardly have supposed 
thata mere catalogue could call forth so much 
fine writing. 
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No. 3878. 


Women’s Model Basque. 
Perforated for Shorter Length, and for Low, Round 
or Square Neck and Elbow Sleeves. 

The model shown fs made of gray cheviot and is 
cut high at the throat, with long sleeves; but the pat- 
tern provides for low, round and square neck and for 
elbow sleeves. The fronts are fitted by means of 
double bust darts. The backs include side backs and 
are joined to the front by means of under-arm gores. 
The sleeves are cut in coat style and fit to a nicety. 
At the neckis a high collar that closes at the centre 
front. 

To cut this basque for a woman of medium size, 3a 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 27 inches 
wide, 1j yards 32 inches wide, 1g yards 44 inches wide, 
or 1g yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3878, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 56-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Five-Gored Skirt. No. 3881. 
With two graduated circular flounces, one of which 
or both can be omitted. 

larity 

The graduated circular flounce gains in popu 

as the season advances, and has the merit of being 
singularly graceful as well as smart. The admirable 
skirt shown is shaped with five gores and fits with 
perfect smoothness over the hips, while it flares 
freely at the lower portion. The two flounces are cut 
with precision and care, and include just the amount 


of fulness required by fashion. 


has a front gore joined to wide,straight back portions 
that are laid in three box-plaits on e?ch side, and is 
attached to a fitted body lining. The blouse is smooth 
across the shoulders, and can be made with or with- 
out the applied yoke. An elastic inserted in the hem 
at the lower edge regulates the fullness and allows of 
| drawing the blouse over the head without an opening 

infront. The sailor collar is seamed to the neck and 
the shield is faced on to the body lining, the standing 
collar finishing it at the throat. The sleeves are in 
bishop style with straight cuffs. 

To cut this suit for a girl 6 years of age, 54 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 43 yards 32 inches wide, or 33 
yards 44 inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 3880, is cut in sizes for girls 4,6, 8, luand 
12 years of age. 

Woman's Fancy Biouse. No. 3882. 
To be made with or without the fitted lining. 


The foundation, or fitted lining, closes at the centre 
front. Onit are arranged the various parts of the 
blouse proper, which closes at the left side beneath 
the box plait. The centre front is tucked in groups 
for ashort distance, then allowed to fall free and 
form soft folds. The fronts proper are laid in one 
box plait at each front edge, but otherwise are plain. 
The sailor collar is attached to the blouse, and the 
shield is arranged over the lining. The sleeves are 
in bishop style. When the lining is omitted the shield 
is attached to the waist beneath the collar, perma- 
nently to the right and buttoned to the left, and the 
waist is either gathered at the waist line or adjusted 
by means of tapes run through a casing. Otherwise 
there is no difference in the making. 

To cut this blouse for a woman of medium size, 44 
yards of material 21] inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide, or 24 yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required, with ¢ yard of all-over lace. 

The pattern, 3882, is cut.in sizes for a 32, 44, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








No. 3877. 


Child's Overalls. 
Nothing does so much to build up the health and 
physique of the young child as complete abandon- 
ment and contact with Mother Earth. The overalls 
provide perfect freedom and comfort, and at the 
same time protect the dainty underclothing from 
soil. They can be worn over guimpes or shirt waists 
of any sort, but plain, dark blue percale with touches 
of white is admirable and eminently serviceable. 
The overalls themselves are uniformly made of 
denim or cotton covert cloth, and are closely modeled 
on those worn by grown-up workmen. The fronts 
are elongated to form a protective apron or bib, and 
are supplied with ample pockets. The backs are 
roomy but not baggy, and are cut off at the waist- 
line, shoulder straps holding the garment in place. 
To cut these overalls for achild 6 years of age, 2} 
yards of material 27 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 3877, is cut in sizes for children 4, 6 and 
8 years of age. 





Girl's Bathing Suit. No. 3879. 

The blouse and bloomers are made in one, and close 
at the centre front, the skirt being entirely separate 
{and buttoned in the back. The bloomers are loose 
and drawn up below the knees by means of elastics 
inserted in the hems. The sleeves are short puffs and 
the big sailor collar is joined to the neck of the blouse. 
The shield is stitched to the right side of the blouse, 
beneath the collar, and buttoned into place on the left 
side. 

To cut this suit fora girl Syears of age, 4a yards 
of material 27 inches wide or 34 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required. , 

The pattern, 3879, is cut in sizes for girls, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





PATTERNS—For pattern 
erent on tale pa e, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
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: MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, JULY 27 1901 __ | . | 
: id The Horse. Pathological Anatomy—As we have suiu, ro _ nomen rie oe per on rence 3425 om ae — ~w 
gut : gid ; 7 . Same day—2.13 pace. Purse, $300. 


_——— — | the disease has its seat inthe synovial ca} - 
"4. € Norse 8 F. ot (Continued). sule, formed by the small sesamoid sheat!: aia re Bo nse oll 
dam, age fel, by Haste F (aaeenes) 4 ; 
Minnie Bright, bm, by Onelde (Loiabard).s 2 3 





















between the navicular bone and the pe 











By Cuntins B.'Woon, V.8. ° | foxana tendon, Laggee anny pomiciong Minhle Bright, b m, by Une “2 
: Pe agen : % Young Clon, bg, by Clonmore McGrath) .4 F T H 1 
Time, 2.16}, 2.164, 2.154. u e ads d 
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1} Marlbere, Mase., July 20, 1901—2.17 pace. 

shat? Boy, br g, by White’s Ethan Allen 

{ iT) ° Ss ’ 
eat, Blok berr » by Brownell’s Ethan | 


tion of the synovia and a darker hue in th: 
coloration of the trochlear caitilage with 
the corresponding face of the tendon, the 


Strong grain 
sults only wh: 


This disease is principally seed in the fore 
feet and more commonly in one foot alone. 
Sometimes, however, both feet are affected, 





one first and the other following. Navicu-|synovia becoming reddish’ and thick, the 
lar disease of the hind feet is seldom ob-/ surrounding celluar tissue becoming also dua, Bigekbetry, by Brownell’s than ve z 
served. It is accompanied with lameness | inflamed and infiltrated. Ata later period, Tug Boat, bik y, by Barada (Warren)......2 4 3 liberal amount | 
and deformity of the foot and often proves | when the disease has somewhat progressed, Bere ‘Barker, dug, by Morgan Kihan 
is, Bg “by Sphinx (i'tenell..04 Bb 2 Pot 
Uncle dene Cate nx ( 2). 534 O ash 


Dustmont, br 
Time, 2.21}, 2.214, 2.244. 


Same day—2.25 pace. Purse, $300. 


there is a thickening of the walls of the cap- 


rebellious to treatment. It is followed in 
sule which is then filled with a clear cetrine 


many instances by contraction of the heels, 
is present in th - 





which is itself often mistaken for navicular | serosity. There is then a kind of -+hygroma, 
disease, although in a good many instances | q chronic dropsical condition of the sheath. pI 
the lameness is most serious in a foot that is | In the interior of this are found fibrous band. Deacon, iy & by Strathmont (Riley) -.-.- ‘ ; : 4 : fertilizer used. 
admirably proportioned, with apparently | running from the tendon to thebone. Ifthe ba pel rit ee 4323 tien 
disease is older erosions are found upon Little Logan, ch g (Folsom)............-- 3 3dis pest. They tig 
Time, 2.284, 2.274, 2.24}, 2.27}, 2.29}. . ve 
German Kali Works, 





San aa 
Old Orchard Meeting. 

The first meeting of the kite track and 
the second in the New England mile track 
circuit opened on Tuesday with fair weather 
and a good attendance. 

Two races were carded, the 2.19 trot and 
2.10 pace, and they furnished some good 
contests in the way of close finishes, 
especially the trot, which was spun out for 
six heats. 

Russell T. was made favorite and he| 
clearly had the foot of the party, but he was 
not stayed up for a bruising contest. 

Noline got away with the first heat in a 
driving finish with The Spaniard, while 
Flynn laid Russell T. along easy in third 
place. He cut loose in the second heat, 
however, and won it from Minota after the 
latter had shown the way up to the short 
distance. The heat was in 2.144, a second 
and a quarter below the time of the first. 

Russell T. was a bit unsteady in the third 


heat, but he won it in a scrappy finish with 
He showed signs of 





but little change of structure. At any rate 
the affections are nearly related, whether 
the disease of the sesamoidal sheath first 
occurring is followed by the contraction, or 
the hoof, originally contracted, gives rise to 
the subsequent alterations of structure 
which constitute navicular thritis. 
Symptoms—These are at first obscure. 
The lesion is deeply situated, and is, so to 
speak, concealed in the hoof, andis gener- 
ally at first of very limited extent. The first 
symptom which attracts attention is the 
lameness which sometimes, indeed, seems 
to be merely a certain weakness of the 
affected leg. This lameness is at first 
intermittent and slight, but gradually in- 
creases. When in the stable the animal 
** points,”’ that is, the diseased foot is car- 
ried forward of a vertical line, and assumes 
a state of general relaxation of the muscles, 
with the coronet straightened and the 
foot mostly resting on the toe. This 
incomplete rest of the leg, which is 
sometimes kept in motion forwards and 
backwards, becomes especially apparent if 


the diathrodial surface of the navicular, 
varying in number and size, and:the tendon 
is roughened on its anterior face with lonyi- 93 Nassau St., New York. 
tudinal fissues. At times it become 
atrophied and thin, dry and brittle, and has 
been found, it is said, ruptured, the cartilage 
covering the bone has disappeared and the 
bone is exposed, hollowed and affected with 
osteoporosis. The union of the bone with 
the tendon has also been found among the 
varieties of determination. . 
Diagnosis—This disease is at first easily 
mistaken for some form of rheumatic affec- 
tion. When painis the main symptom it is 
easily detected, but where there are no signs 
of inflammation it is just the lack of pro- 
portion between the intensity of the lame- 
ness and the serious symptoms, such as the 
absence of heat, of special sensibility, of 
pulsations in the digits, which distinguishes 
navicular disease from other affections of 
the feet. Theerror with contracted heels 
is easier, as here the change of form of the 
foot being primitive it at once attracts the 





THE BAY MARE LUCILLE, 2.07, TO WAGON. 






























































































































































the animal is moved backward in his/| attention of the practitioner, while this al- | 
stall. He then sets down his foot with | teration in the foot is absent in navicular Irene and Minota. 
much hesitation and fora short time; the | thritis at the outset of the disease. weakening at the end of the mile, and Irene « 
same thing also occurs when in order to re- Prognosis—Generally it is unfavorable, as made such a strong finish that there was a : 
lieve the opposite leg the animal puts all his | most commonly the veterinarian is called rush to hedge and quite a lot of money was . 
weight on ge a a Still, a Sec only when the disease has already made played in on the mare. ervold tee Farm. Ponkapuy Mass. | A 
pe 9 oS sa — pene we — ~ oi a a ye Irene had Russell T.in trouble in the ane Re Rg sy on Binge 
nan ; -| stage, and again because of the difficulty o early stages of the fourth mile, for he was | anand it yang ey he pelt | 
= — Baan te ada = reaching the disease by reason of its pecul- clearly very weary, and she won in 2.16, used. "I eat) cheerfully recommend it to a! | 
; ’ ‘ iar location. though the gelding gamely fought it out| ~° ee ee on HENRY 1) | 
rog, where there can also be found a cer Etiology—To properly understand the S ; 
tain amount of low and deep sensibility : 7 . eer with her to the end. She won the fifth and | Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does Evers thing os 
scien aia dai ee Se ws etiology of this disease one must bear in sixth heats easier in slower time. that x for it. Many Morse: 
PP y by Pp e | mind the part played by the anterior legs in Joe Pilot turned the trick in the 2.10 class | _ Our New England and Nova Scotia patr , 

hammer upon the foot, or by the pressure i i | , “Edwit 

ners 4 lbs ie y tne pre *|the action of locomotion, columns of sup- quite impressively, stepping his three | Harold's Hoof Oimtment from: Faw in |) 7! 
he me i — ill principally port more than of impulsion. It is their miles according to the official time in 2.10}, | M. H. Crowell,’ South Yarmouth "Mas 

. s 4 : : i ~ i 2 : s C yany. Provic 7 > 7. p \ é 
pes ere Ore office to sustain the weight of the body 2.094, 2.093. We say official time, for sev- | Fil hangor Ment J. Newton Van Ness ¢. 

The frog is often found indurated, atro-| when it is thrown forward by the exten- eral outside watches caught the time of the | York; N. ¥.: F. T. Wilcox, Jr. & Co. Kuflaies on 
phied and thrushy. If exercised the horse!sion of the hind legs. The _ reaction second heat as 2.084 : ; / ; Frank Hartton “ Wilmington, Del.’ SI 7 
frequently stumbles and falls on his knees. | of the ground is first felt at the shoulders E aaah 3 gow, N. S.: Henry iB Wee & fon. Deets 
He fears the pain of resting the heels on the - mma E. showed the way into the stretch R. & J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt 
qosnné en te tentaed: to teeldeemiane at through the muscular slings which attach the first heat and led right up to within! Price: 12 1bs., #1; 3 Ibs., #2: 5 Ibs.. #3: 1 . 
his knee and fetlock. If the heel 1 them to the trank, but it is partly dimin- THE BAY GELDING, SENATOR L., 2.09 3-4, TO WAGON. thirty yards of the wire, where Pilot over-| Our Pooks “The Foot of the Horse.” Free 

kne : els are pared | ished in the scapulo-humoval joint, which wii. hauled her and made the finish so close that HARROLD & C0 BO8S Macanie Temple, 

off in such a manner that the frog is well! closes, notwithstanding the resistance of it brought the grand-stand spectators to ° Chicago, Hh. on 
deren _ the horse os much | the muscles implanted on its apex. The re- Concord (N. H. Meeting. was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Lasell’s | their feet. Cin Oh a ice 
mr wom a bedpee 3 gone maining force is transmitted to the vertical The midsummer meeting of the Concord gelding would win. Terrill S. is practically | Emma E. and Norvin G. were the contend- | Worthley $ Slow Feed 25 Pound ce 
yt aaa ti gat. i column, represented by the union of the Driving Club was held at the State Fair invincible in his class over a half-mile track, | ing horses at the finish of both the other | AT MANGER ; Je 
sinsials ne ti ; “fe re pate soning + é radius, the carpus and the metacarpus. | Grounds, July 16-19. The management had and the only question was as to whether or | miles, but they weren’t able to stretch his | . roe poe 
a aaiticheens eae ’ - oe | eenenins the digital region, this force is | to face the same conditions which have not he would succeed in breaking the track | neck, for his driver, Kilborn, was riding $1.75 EACH. tal 

— Tog Fepnten tes greatly there decomposed. Part of it, passing on, made it hard slelding for all the tracks in record of 2.11}, held by Barney (2.08). easy at the end of both. 10,000 SOLD mi 
Foti $ the lameness until it becomes ex- ~ Ap ge _— itself — es in| this vicinity. So many horses were unfitfur| The Alcander gelding surprised every- SUMMARIES ~~ Palonees Sept. §, 1891 “ cal 

: . ront of the horn x of th t, i i i i i a. ectiiinn 

When after more or less exercise the ani-| th a bel y th e foot, | racing, owing to the prevailing epidemic of body by his good showing, and was close to} Old Orchard, Me., July 16, 1901—2.19 trot. Broad Gauge Ire . stall Works. 53 Elm St.. Boston « 
sunk to beth to wack oft be at eee bee e other eing rown upon the! distemper, that the fields were small in| Terrill S. every heat. Terrill S. was too| Purse, $500. ext 
stetaiens bie Getheck. ond sia om 8,| flexor tendons, and finally upon the| many of the classes, and many of the horses | fast for him, however, and reeled off three Irene, b m, by Eagle Bird; dam, Ven- CURES the 

‘ th s The lor be » and sig y exes perforans, . which distributes it to the} which did start were not in shape to race. | stiff miles, the second in 2.11}, giving the pect BY oo ae ~a)-8 ; : . aa AFTER ALL OTHER TREATM str 
~ ae. h mi eg asa yng eer motion, | posterior part of the foot and to the navic-' Then again the intense heat kept many | Concord track a new record, and adding Noline, b m, iy Norval (Bowne) ..-....154432 ae Sam. fou 
est is taken upon the hecis. There | ular bone. It must be observed that in| race goers away. The track was in first-| one more to the long list of track records Minoto, b m, by Sir Nutwood ere 3 3 4ro pe V 
— fe er, cases where navicular disease | this complex action of decomposition of | class condition. held by the Strathmore gelding ety —— st sii Sistaaensiaeteg, 45dr S. W. MACKEY, ow! 
o rg 9 — a + iod when in the shock the ossesamoid, though pushed from| Two races were on the card the first day, waite My Chance, ch ‘h, by Vatican (Me- Foot Specialist, wh 
oad pile ws wageete bade all resting on the | before backward by the oscoronac, is, how-| the 2.29 trot and the 2.28 pace, and both| Cemcerd, N. Hi ‘tien Sas PEONIET << wo wuncmerowcnaonn=e~+=>-0e0~- 5 dis BALTIMORE, { less 
ey i Seep and hesitates to put ever, supported by the resistance of the| were won by the favorite in straight heats. | trotting. Purse, $400. ee ee on Ser SE. MD. =" Jer 
It ae n the ground when made to walk. | perforans tendon, consequently beth the| On the strength of her winning race at | Maggie Mills, b m, by Chime Bell; dam by peng ey aa ae “Rang eng © Pat. No, 652.7%, Gar 
: always seems that there must be some | bone and the tendon are pressing upon eavh| Worcester, the Long Island mare, Maggie mt! ly Se ares 23 und ‘ie Boy (Rilborn _ w, 23) that 
raumatic lesion in the foot, as a punctured | other when the feet are placed on the| Mills, was picked to win the trot. The race | Gillis, br g, by Gilroy (Suiderlin). “T10°5 3 3] Emma E., ch m, by Allandorf (Lawrence)-2 2 2 J ; esp 
wound or a suppurating corn, and still there | ground, throwing the body forward by the} was between Maggié and C. W. Lasell’s ane a al oo (Richardson). .......... 35 4 — > Ne Dr & by sat Dag a we SS 0 H { ee rt foo 
asst mage heat in the hoof, and no ex- | impulse of the hinder parts, and thus press | handsome black mare Easter. Floride'B., b'm- by Oxide (Houghton). & | John T., ch g, by Nuthurst (L. Dore)... 8 4 8 
traordinary pulsation of the arteries of the | powerfully against each other. In the first heat Easter made a break and| 4!mont King, ch g (Ramsden)... Oe aa San, i h, by Ambassador (Wieand).6 5 7 | woyour horses, but use a KASPER we 
7“ ii : : When this pressure takes place in an ani-| the bay mare won easily. In the second Time, 2.214, 2.174, 2.213. a — 7 ee 6 6 SELF-ACTING OATS CLEANER goo 

- 4 disease has a tendency to increase,'mal going full speed and a good and high| heat Easter was on her good behavior, and Same day—2.28 class, pacing. Purse, $400. Walter S., b g, by Fred S. Wilkes (Kane)..3. dr | and remove one bushel of dirt anil se! exce 
mal the animal soon becomes very lame upon | stepper it may commence by becoming | Maggie had to step in 2.17} to beat the Thorp, bg. by Alcander; dam by Gilroy Time, 2.10}, 2.09}, 2.093. | from every 25 bushels of the best white whi 
—s “4 pee we on a hard road | merely a slight contusion, but if often re-| Maine-bred trotter. It was a very glib mile} The eavecnees. i ms, by Alanaées naa i Second and Third Days. | 0 Se ae con — of 1 
a pera = a heat of the foot is | peated the result may be some lesion upon | for a 2.29 class, over a half-mile track, and ab... Meee etc poeshoe wane eeeee feeeee eee 2 4 2| Heavy rains made racing out of the ques- | 62 siden, Griones 1 ofte 
ene principally after work, though| the corresponding surface of the bone and | shows up two high-class young trotters. Honest Jock, b ¢ mane ote Sota 3 3 4| tion on Wednesday, and only three heats | | ae “ 
- a - _ lameness. The | of the tendon or of the synovial, which| Maggie Mills is by Chime Bell, scn of | Net M.. bm (Durland)....222.2.22222......7 5 5] were worked off the card on Thursday,when | artil 
5 os - “ yo mt oot is also more manifest | facilitates their movements. But the energy | Electioneer, dam by Autograph, and is Belfry Chimeseb wn ¢Mills> SS Se ae 7 p. 6} aheavy downpour of rain compelled another | er Se ' : bree 
ee ~* ne can, oring pressure of the nippers. | of action in the animal cannot be considered | owned by William J. Mills, Greenport, N. | Harry Sexton, blk g (Laselle).........-...- dis postponement. | - to sl 
a “4 rs tte ae is well marked the only producing cause of these lesions,as| Y. She is entered in the slow trotting Time, 2.23, 2.25}, 2.25. Two heats were stepped in the 2.22 trot.; § a I | its fi 
= see Spe vie : er leg gives signs of ia peculiar conformation of the foot, a want| stakes at Readville, Hartford and other big! Comcerd. N. H., Wednesday, July 17, 1901— The first was won quite handily by Domi- } Sy butt 

p and persistent pain. It is only after of elasticity in its posterior arts, when the| meetings, and acts as though she would be | 7:25 Cl#Ss, pacing. | Purse, $400. nant in 2.213, but he broke his harness in ott nes 
0 mae this suffering that the foot | resisting power is diminished, may also pro-| able to hold her own in almost any com- ayy, mine Bird; dam, men: 1 1| the second heat and was distanced, and the grad 
rie oor sae create Se | "See, em enc alent eeepc absent 2 1 seo oe mee ree are = 

an 5 , | elon- ’ ’ 4 als lomer Brewster was down fr 3urling- ogg » by Ralph Wilkes (Ridge) ....- 2 5 3] the front, entering the list with a record of ing : 
gated in a mannnr which can readily be | whose plantor cushion, covered by a small,| ton, Vt., with the bay onus tele tL Wogtete, bo “by Mouwette. * °) 2.194. : hails such 
detected both by sight and management. | dry and atrophied frog, is itself badly de-| Aleander (2.205), dam by Gilroy (2 283), (Richardson) ...-. eT. tig — eae 6 3 4] S. P. captured the only heat stepped in| Bu 
There en atrophy of the hoof, the | veloped from being compressed between the| that acts like quite a promising gids. ’ A wencauae ch g, by Van Helmont sae the 2.24 pace in 2.16} j sey a 
e . has dis ; ti : nae le . E sing side- BS) cas. ose e eee cnet ene e enn e ceen sees cone 6 6 hi sli ed pa 
— e has disappeared, or scales off, the | bars, which are more vertical, or the heels, wheeler. He won in straight heats, finish- Time, 2.16}, 2.16}, 2 20. It was late in the afternoon on Friday those 
ecomes covered with ridges, more or , which are more contracted, all these being | ing his miles ina jog | a ea ; when racing was resumed. as the track was for 
less marked, but better developed t is | conditi shich dimini ibility Ate wha Game day—2.20 clasa, trotting. Purse, $200. me - chipper ioe 
sidan = eg — veloped towards | conditions which diminish the flexibility of Straight-heat victories were again in order Poser Rice, b _m, by Galeotti; dam, Edith slow drying out. Only the two unfinished dispe 
8. e frog has become sunken and | the back of the foot. [wo principal causes | on Wednesday. The 2.18 pace was conceded ws y Deucalion (Gordon) -..... .. we eenss t 1 1] events were worked off the programme, the seys 
seems : Oe pete is ecchymosed, present- ; then co-operate in the genesis of navicular | to the little bay mare Berdina, which has send A eee Oo Soares ©. eae-...-% 2 2] other two events being declared off. so ne 
aon presen ape eg leg is atro disease, and are almost always present in| raced so successfully through this circuit | » (#24) ------ eter sien is Serer ween ¥ ol Sie Cheae wasied euer etn ae need 
i es p y abou e muscle of the | animals thus affected. On the one hand, it! this season. She put in three heats in 2.16} =? »brg, by Parker Gun (Fox and . next two heats in the 2.22 trot stepping his are @ 
: will appear among well-bred animals, espe-| 2,16}, 2.20 di nites eae e .| Maine. wa be BE te Pt sncesetvennaceed 3 4) sa, 1. o 27h 2153 end S&P P < : ' But 
In cases where both fore feet are affected, | cially : ’ 2.16, 2..0, and did not appear to be extended. | Madras, b g, by Madrid (Bowser) .......-..: 5 4 5| Miles in 2.174 and 2.15},and S. P. gathered a. uv. horsemen ! d but 
. »| cially of the high-class order. She is in the same stab] i i Time, 2.19, 2.203, 2 i 3 > tw i 2.5 ini : i 
: seen : » same e as Maggie Mills, ime, 2.19, 2.203, 2.194. in the necessary two heats in the 2.24 pac ses tion | 
en ae ee Traumatic causes, such as punctured | winner of the 2.29 trot, and esta gar Cencerd. N. W., Thursday, July 18—2.24] in 2.15}. : — ere = Baree hae: 
pg oe aes FORCE OF OBER, but wounds, involving the sesamoidal sheath, | are racing over the half-mile tracks will not class, pacing. Purse, $400. Miss Brock was second to The Charmer in | electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt >: . a wee 
legs are Sonmabeunder tee orate 4 = are also productive causes which may orig-| be sorry to hear that Mr. Mills has decided a 7 toceaanipetin adic: mete, the 2.26 trot and she acted like quite a handy 2&8 M0 superior. Ask your harness r have. 
sty, Wie agi te sed eae aie pouting inate navicular disease. to try the mile rings. j Tamerlane. b x, by Gambrel (Gilles) --"--.7 ; b mare. The summary shows that she was for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, pou 
prolonged. In stepping out of the stable Treatment—We have seen, in speaking of! The 2.20 trot was a popular victory for poe Tg Ae by Dall i nonay 7 Repeet M.. .<- 3 3B B| Second in every heat, whether it was in 2.214 rae 
both fore feet are held stiffly and kept. close ace oo a “ i ¢ -_ yo a n. Warren F. Daniels’ bay mare Fanny | Glen Oinward,b g. by Shadeland Onward, | OF 2.15}, in fact, she was beaten only a short W. T. GIBSON, Chink 
to the ground. The animal stumbles on his culiar circumstances which may be| Rice, by Galeotti, out of that great cam-| sisin’hin, by Elgin Boy (Sunderiiny. 4 ¢ 4g) NCCK im the last and fastest heat of the /4q wi ; will 
2G , : ya: ¢ po fa dba | » OY Big ‘ 2) Pee 46 . lla d ’ , ‘i : ‘ 
fetlocks and often falls, and one might sus- accounted favorable to the return of the/ paigner Edith H. (2.10%). The mare won in | North’ star, ch by herman Frankiit ° &| raee. ng sigan . Guern 
pect him of being weak. In walking, his elasticity of the foot a spontaneous recovery | straight heats, taking a new record of 2.19} | ,{lincolm -..-.. eas sa ceargce ae caceaas/as 6 dis Mr. Porter’s next meeting will be beld the | For Sale by all Fi:st Class Harn:s: dry m 
shauhieid quanta We righdly altadhad te his |. possible. This leads us to the measure of | in the first. sis Ind > rac 8 por none dis | week of Aug. 15, and it is to be hoped that | wai calvin 
body, but as he warms up the legs ai ag prophylastic means proper to be used,| The judges were not satisfied with the ‘Fiano, 2.506, 2.00, SIN. he will have better luck, for he is certainly to take 
mass jen aed ae aes ce te and it seems evident that by abetter hygiene | performance of Parker G.. but Walter Cox, ees, 5. Is Friday, July 19, 1901—2.21| deserving of it. Everybody agrees that he Secretaries! ) USE THE And 
limited, but immediately on iodlies off of the feet, by rational shoeing, etc., when} whom they substituted for driver Fox, did | Amber Sphinx, b m, by Sphinx; is a plucky man, putting up good money Managers! IMPROV= amour 
and especially the day following one of ' taken in its first stages one may with care/ not better the position of the Parker Gun dam, Lady Palmiter Jr., by a son against a losing game. Matinee Clubs!) AUTOM 4 When 
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